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IRIS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

When  headstrong  passion  gets  the  rein  of  reason, 
The  force  of  Nature,  like  too  strong  a  gale, 
For  want  of  ballast,  oversets  the  vessel. 

TJie  Generous  Conqueror.     HiGGONS. 

His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  voice,  nor  virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  th'  impression  of  the  hour  ; 
And  O,  when  passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  virtue's  share ! 

KOKEBY. 

rpHE    next  day  both  Iris  and   Eve  went   to 
-*-     the   large   pool   at    Beechmont   to   skate. 
Both    were    fond    of,    and     excelled     in     the 
VOL.  III.  B 
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amusement,  and  Mrs.  Pleydell  said  that  very 
probably  she  should  come  up  herself  during 
the  morning.  They  must  remember  not  to 
tire  themselves  too  much,  as  they  were  to 
dine  out. 

The  Great  Pool,  as  it  was  called,  was  a 
very  lovely  spot,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  beech  woods,  beautiful  glades  of  which 
sloped  down  to  it.  It  was  of  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  possessed  three  or  four 
islands,  covered  with  rhododendrons  and  other 
evergreens ;  the  centre  one  having  a  sort  of 
Swiss  chalet  built  on  it,  to  which,  on  skat- 
ing occasions,  the  elders  of  the  party  were 
wont  to  retire  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
fire,  and  where  the  luncheon  was  generally 
spread. 

It  was  an  old  custom  that  all  the  neigh- 
bouring families  who  were  on  visiting  terms 
with  Beechmont  should  have  the  privilege  of 
skating  on  the  pool,  and,  as  all  the  houses 
were  now  full  for  the  ball  the  next  nighty 
a    very   large,  gay   party   was   assembled    on 
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the  ice  when  Iris  and  Eve  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Mrs.  Furnivall  had  brought  her  party  from 
Rookwood,  and  was  comfortably  established 
with  other  matrons  by  the  chalet  fire.  Lau- 
rence came  forward  at  once  to  greet  Iris, 
and  showed  himself  most  devoted  in  putting 
on  her  skates,  and  paying  her  every  atten- 
tion. To  Eve  he  accorded  but  the  curtest 
of  greetings.  She  noticed  this  of  course,  but 
she  was  amply  occupied  by  responding  to 
the  greetings  which  assailed  her  on  all  sides, 
as  well  from  former  London  friends  as  from 
neighbours  desirous  of  congratulating  her  on 
her  recovery. 

From  the  moment  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  pool,  she  had  seen  Claud  Urban,  and 
had  felt  that  he  was  watching  her,  and 
when,  as  she  greeted  Lady  Hildegarde,  the 
latter  introduced  him,  she  could  hardly  raise 
her  eyes. 

Gradually  the  groups  dispersed,  and  before 
very   long   Mr.  Urban   and   Eve   found   them- 
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selves  out  of  earshot,  as  they  started  to- 
gether to  one  extremity  of  the  pool. 

"At  last,  my  little  Eve!" 

"  Oh,  Claud !  I  did  so  wonder  if  you  would 
come  !" 

**  Small  doubt  of  that^  when  you  asked 
me." 

"But — before  you  seemed  so  anxious  that 
no  one  here  should  see  you." 

"  Because  matters  were  different.  Eve,  you 
are  a  trustful,  confiding  little  thing ;  but  don't 
you  want  to  know  the  explanation  of — of 
what  occurred  the  last  time  we  met  ?" 

"  Of  course,  or  I  should  not  have  gone  to 
London  to  meet  you." 

"Ah,  my  poor  little  birdie,  how  sorry  I 
was  about  that !  I  never  went  to  the  club 
till  three  o'clock,  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter, 
and,  though  I  flew  off  at  once_,  of  course  you 
were  gone." 

"  I  never  saw  your  letter,  you  know." 

"  No,  I  know.  When  I  got  yours,  I  asked 
for  one  under  the  name  of  Esmond,  and  got 
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it  all  right.  So  nothing  would  induce  your 
mother  to  relent,  if  she  knew  who  I 
was?" 

"No;  and  oh,  she  is  so  hard!  She  must 
not  know  !  But  it  is  quite  safe  as  Lord 
Rootley  is  away." 

'^  Still,  as  this  is  our  first  acquaintance, 
we  mustn't  stay  down  here  too  long.  I  see 
your  future  brother-in-law  looking  at  me  sus- 
piciously already." 

"  Laurence  ?  Ah,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  about  him.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go 
and  take  a  turn  with  him,  now  Iris  is  talking 
to  Lady  Imogene." 

Just  as  Eve  reached  Laurence's  side,  Lady 
Hildegarde  came  up  to  her. 

"  I  say,  Eve,  we  want  you  for  a  quadrille 
with  steps,  as  we  did  last  winter,  don't 
you  remember,  down  at  Oak  Court?  You 
dance  with  Bob  Hamett.  I  think  it'll  rather 
astonish  the  natives." 

Nothing  would  have  pleased  Eve  better 
than   to    exhibit    her   agility   and   proficiency, 
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but  mindful  of  what  Laurence  had  said  the 
day  before,  and  the  promise  she  had.  given 
him,  she  hesitated. 

*'  I'm  afraid  I'm  hardly  up  to  it,  Hilde- 
garde.  I  suppose  I'm  not  quite  strong  yet, 
and  mummy  said  I  must  be  sure  not  to  tire 
myself." 

'^  Oh,  very  well  !  I  must  find  somebody 
else.  I  thought  you'd  like  the  fun;"  and 
Lady  Hildegarde  skated  off  in  search  of 
recruits. 

"  Are  you  tired  ?  Do  you  want  to  rest  V 
asked  Laurence,  anxiously. 

*'  Oh  no  !  I'm  not  a  bit  tired,  only — you 
know  what  you  said  yesterday — ^I  thought  you 
would  rather  I  didn't." 

"  Dear  little  Eve !" 

"  Doesn't  Iris  look  well  in  that  violet  velvet 
and  fur?     It  just  suits  her." 

"  Yes,  very,"  with  a  marked  want  of  interest. 
*'  I  say,  who  was  that  fellow  you  were  skating 
with  just  now  ?" 

"  A  Mr.  Urban  I  think  Hildegarde  said." 
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"  He  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
you.  You  were  down  at  the  end  of  the  pool  for 
ages." 

"  People  often  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
me,"  said  Eve,  mischievously ;  then,  in  a  softer 
tone,  '^  I  don't  suppose  he  skates  very  well 
— he  seemed  to  like  to  keep  out  of  the 
crowd." 

*^  Come  for  one  good  spin  with  me,  Eve/^  and 
away  they  flew. 

''Mr.  Furnivall  and  your  sister  make  a  good 
race  of  it,"  said  Lady  Imogene,  looking  after 
them. 

"  Yes,  1  am  so  glad  Laurence  is  so  kind  to 
her.  I  was  vexed  at  one  time  because  he  never 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  her." 

'*Let  me  introduce  you  to  mamma,"  said 
Eve,  as  Mrs.  Pleydell  made  her  appearance 
shortly  after  luncheon,  and  Mr.  Urban  found 
himself  bowing  to  the  lady  who  had  informed 
him  that  she  would  never  allow  her  daughter 
to  see  or  speak  to  him  again. 

He  sat  down  by  her    and  made  himself  ex- 
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ceedingly  agreeable  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
challenged  Eve  to  another  expedition  to  the 
end  of  the  pool. 

"  Do  not  let  her  do  too  much,"  said  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell ;  "  she  has  been  very  ill,  and  ought  not  to 
overtire  herself." 

"  She  has  done  very  little  as  yet,  have  you, 
Miss  Pleydell?  There  were  great  lamenta- 
tions at  your  defection  from  the  quadrille 
party." 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  tired,  mummy,"  said  Eve, 
looking  her  very  brightest,  and  off  she  flew 
with  her  companion,  who  seemed  to  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell far  pleasanter  and  less  inane  than  the 
general  run  of  Eve's  favourite  partners." 

"  Now,"  said  Eve,  when  they  were  well  out 
of  earshot,  "  tell  me  all  you  have  to  say — all 
about  that  day." 

"I  will  tell  you  something  else  first.  The 
future  brother-in-law  has  begun  to  find  out  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake — he  is  in  love  with  you, 
Eve." 

"  I  said  I  had  something  to  tell  you  about 
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him ;   but   that   will   do   afterwards.     Now  for 
your  story." 

"  It  is  not  a  long  one,  Eve,  but  very  sad.  The 
lady  you  saw  was  my  sister." 

"  Your  sister  !     Then  why  did  she  say " 

"  That  she  was  my  wife  ?  That  makes  the 
story.  She  married  our  cousin,  Claud  Esmond, 
w^ho  died  two  years  ago.  His  loss,  and  that  of 
her  only  child,  who  died  suddenly  a  fortnight 
after  its  father,  completely  upset  her  reason. 
For  a  year  she  was  under  restraint,  but  this 
spring  it  was  considered  that  she  was  well 
enough  to  return  home,  provided,  of  course, 
that  some  supervision  was  exercised  over  her. 
She  came  to  live  with  me  in  London,  her  maid 
being  a  person  specially  recommended  by  the 
doctor.  She  seemed  perfectly  rational  except- 
ing upon  one  point :  she  persisted  in  believing 
that  I  was  her  husband.  I  must  tell  you  that  a 
very  remarkable  likeness  existed  between  my 
cousin  and  myself — it  was  a  common  occurrence 
for  even  our  intimate  friends  to  speak  to  us  for 
each  other.     After  she  had  been  with  me  some 
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little  time,  I  thought  that  perhaps  country  quiet 
might  be  better  for  her  than  the  bustle  of  Lon- 
don, and  after  looking  at  various  places  I  de- 
cided on  Sir  John  Dibbleton's  cottage.  You 
will  wonder  why  I  did  not  take  it  in  my  own 
name.  Well^  it  really  was  to  avoid  gossip.  I 
know  what  a  story  is  in  the  country,  and  I 
thought  that  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Urban  and 
Mrs.  Esmond  inhabitiug  a  cottage  together 
would  be  quite  enough  to  set  tongues  wagging. 
I  did  not  wish  the  real  story  known,  for  I 
hoped  she  would  entirely  recover,  and  was 
anxious  as  few  persons  as  possible  should  be 
cognisant  of  it.  It  was  after  we  came  here 
that  she  developed  an  extraordinary  jealousy, 
and  could  hardly  bear  me  out  of  her  sight. 
Still  persisting  that  I  was  her  husband,  she  once 
upbraided  me  fiercely  for  my  meeting  with  you 
which  she  witnessed,  and,  as  you  know,  she 
followed  me  from  London,  having  contrived  to 
elude  her  maid's  watchfulness." 

"  Poor  thing !  it  is  very  sad.     And  where  is 
she  now?" 
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'*  In  the  family  of  a  doctor  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted.  She  is  well  and  harmless,  but 
she  is  hopelessly  insane;  he  assures  me  there  is 
no  chance  of  her  recovery.  Now,  Eve,  you 
see  it  would  have  been  a  long  story  to 
write." 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  And  now  tell  me  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  brother-in-law  f 

"  Well,  you  know  he  told  Iris  how  he  had 
seen  us  wishing  each  other  good-bye  ?" 

"Yes,  I  know." 

*'  Well,  she  pitched  into  me  awfully,  as  I  told 
you ;  but  I  pacified  her,  and  she  promised  not 
to  tell.  She  said  it  was  to  spare  mummy,  and 
all  that — of  course  I  knew  it  wasn't  for  me,  she 
can't  bear  me." 

"  Not  bear  you  I     Why  not  f 

"  Oh,  because  she  was  used  to  being  the 
only  one  at  home,  and — she's  an  old  maid,  and 
doesn't  like  being  put  out,  and  her  Skye  hates 
my  Maltese,  and — a  thousand  things.  Well, 
when  they  got  home,  and  1  was  missing,  what 
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must  she  do  but  run  up  to  my  room  and  look 
into  my  blotting-book — can  you  fancy  anything 
so  mean? — and  then  came  runniug  down  to 
tell  mummy  about  the  note  I  wrote  you  to 
meet  me,  and  all  that  Laurence  had  told  her. 
As  if  she  hadn't  promised !  You  can^t  think 
how  mummy  scolded  and  bullied  me,  both 
when  she  found  me  with  Aunt  Louisa  in  Lon- 
don and  afterwards  when  I  was  beginning  to 
get  well.  I  wonder  I  was  not  worried  to 
death !  And  I  owe  it  all  to  Iris  and  Laurence. 
And  I'm  determined  to  be  revenged." 

"  I  begin  to  see.  You  mean  to  make  the 
handsome  but  bucolic  brother-in-law  in  love 
with  you — there  you  have  already  suc- 
ceeded— and  make  Miss  Netherleigh  wild  with 
jealousy.  I  do  not  as  yet  see  symptoms  of 
that." 

"  She  only  came  home  last  night.  But  she 
is  so  proud  and  cold  she  would  never  see  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  No,  I  shan't  be  satisfied 
unless  I  break  off  the  marriage.  She  will  feel 
that." 
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"I  should  think  she  probably  might.  And 
the  brother-in-law  ?" 

"  I  will  make  him  tell  me  he  loves  me,  I  will 
let  him  think  he  may  hope,  and  then — I  will 
laugh  at  him." 

"  Eve,  you  are  a  veritable  little  demon  I 
Let  the  bucolic  swain  alone,  and  devote  your- 
self to  me." 

*'  No,  Claud,  I  loill  do  this  !  I  only  told  you 
that  you  might  understand — that  you  might 
not  think " 

"That  you  were  really  deserting  me.  But  I 
don't  like  it — you've  made  him  very  uncom- 
fortable already.     Let  him  be." 

"No,  no.  Claud,  I  can't!  I  tell  you  it's  the 
only  way  I  can  punish  her — and  if  you  knew 
all  she  made  me  suffer !  And  after  she'd 
promised,  too  !" 

"  Well,  little  Eve,  I  suppose,  like  most 
women,  you'll  end  in  going  your  own  way. 
Don't  go  too  far,  though,  I  warn  you.  I  shall 
be  a  demon  of  jealousy." 

"Nonsense;     yov.    couldn't    be    jealous    of 
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him.       Besides,   you    know   what    it    means." 

"  Yes — and  by-the-by,  as  we  are  by  way  of 
unravelling  to  each  other  the  cobwebs  of  our 
diplomacy,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  something. 
Do  you  know  that  I  am  invited  here  as  an 
adorer  of  Lady  Hildegarde's  V 

''  Of  Hildegarde's  !     You  !     But " 

"But  I  am  not  one — precisely.  I  flirted 
with  her — no,  accurately  I  should  say  she 
flirted  with  me,  for  I  was  a  passive  agent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  Lady  Beechmont 
welcomed  me  as  an  eligible  suitor,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  invitations  to  come  to  them 
when  and  where  I  chose,  so  when  I  got  your 
note  there  was  no  difficulty.  I  had  a  warm 
welcome  yesterday — from  mamma." 

"AndHildegarde?" 

"I  fancy  wishes  me  at  Jericho,  and  is  infin- 
itely more  interested  in  a  young  man  with  fair 
hair  and  an  eyeglass,  whom,  I  think,  I  under- 
stood to  be  quartered  at  Bannerton." 

"  Oh  !  Captain  Deverell." 

"Very  probably;   it   is   a  matter  of  perfect 
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indifference  to  me,  only,  you  see,  I  must  occa- 
sionally seem  to  be  carrying  out  the  role  which 
my  hostess  intended  for  me/^ 

"  I  see.     Well,  we  understand  each  other." 

"  Yes ;  but  mind.  Eve,  I  can't  have  you  go 
too  far.     You  belong  to  me,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Claud,  of  course  ;  but  there  is  not 
much  time  to  lose,  and  I  must  do  it  my  own 
way." 

"  Well,  a  wilful  woman,  I  suppose,  must  have 
her  way,  and  vengeance  is  sweet,  especially  to 
your  sex.  1  think  your  mother  is  beckon- 
ing to  you;  are  you  to  be  carried  away 
captive?" 

Mrs.  Pleydell  was  going  home,  and  thought 
Eve  had  had  quite  as  much  exercise  as  was 
good  for  her.  She  was  rather  surprised  at  the 
girl's  quietness  as  they  walked  home,  for  after 
any  gaiety  her  chatter  was  generally  irre- 
pressible. 

Laurence  walked  home  with  them,  but  he 
was  of  course  by  Iris's  side,  and  he  watched 
Eve   too   closely  to    prove   an  amusing  com- 
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panion.  Iris  noticed  his  abstraction,  but  natur- 
ally did  not  ascribe  it  to  the  right  cause ;  she 
thought  he  was  vexed  about  some  estate  busi- 
ness, and  only  wished  he  would  talk  it  over 
with  her.  She  had  the  usual  feminine  belief 
that  a  trouble  shared  is  a  trouble  halved. 

At  dinner  that  night  Mr.  Urban  strove  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  both  Mrs. 
Pleydell  and  Iris,  and  succeeded,  as  he  gene- 
rally did  when  he  cared  to  take  the  trouble. 
He  was  not  interested  in  Iris  :  he  did  not  care 
for  women  of  an  intellectual  type,  but  preferred 
gay,  pretty  butterflies  like  Eve,  or  fast,  amus- 
ing girls  like  Lady  Hildegarde,  who  gave  him 
no  trouble,  and  exacted  no  mental  effort.  He 
regarded  women  as  playthings,  and  greatly 
objected  to  their  having  "views"  on  the  serious 
topics  of  life. 

But,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  talked  to 
Mrs.  Pleydell,  she  obtained  no  idea  of  this,  and 
almost  wondered  that  a  giddy  child  like  Eve 
should  have  so  evidently  attracted  so  superior 
a  man. 
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Laurence  being  absent,  Eve  had  nothing  to 
distract  her  attention  from  Claud,  and  her 
mother  observed  with  surprise  that  she  received 
his  advances  with  pleasure,  and  allowed  him  to 
devote  himself  to  her  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening. 

Since  her  daughter's  escapade  with  Mr. 
Esmond,  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  not  been  able  to 
disguise  from  herself  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
cided relief  to  feel  that  Eve  was  safely  mar- 
ried to  some  one  steady  and  suitable,  even 
though  she  considered  her  to  be  terribly  young 
and  childish  for  matrimony;  and,  though  she 
did  not  yet  regard  Mr.  Urban  in  the  light  ot 
a  possible  son-in-law,  she  was  yet  pleased  to 
see  Eve  contented  to  sit  and  talk  to  anyone 
who  conversed  so  sensibly,  instead  of  forming- 
one  of  the  noisy  group  that  surrounded  Lady 
Hildegarde  in  the  billiard-room. 

The  next  day  was  again  spent  on  the  ice, 
Eve  dividing  her  favours  very  evenly  between 
Claud  and  Laurence.  Two  or  three  of  the 
chaperons,    who,   being    passive   spectators,    of 
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course  saw  most  of  what  was  ^oing  on,  won- 
dered that  Mr.  Furnivall  should  so  often  leave 
Miss  Netherleigh  for  her  sister ;  but  Iris  had 
never  a  thought  of  jealousy,  and  was  as  well 
satisfied  of  Laurence's  love  for  her  as  of  her 
own  for  him :  it  was  a  matter  on  which  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  feel  a  doubt. 

But  that  evening^  at  the  ball,  she  could  not 
help  remarking  that,  except  one  or  two  dances 
with  herself,  Laurence  danced  with  no  one  but 
Eve,  and  that,  when  he  was  not  dancing,  he 
leant  against  the  wall,  watching  her  sister  with 
a  very  gloomy  expression. 

Lacking,  of  course,  the  right  clue,  she  im- 
agined that  he  must  know  something  to  Mr. 
Urban's  disadvantage,  for  it  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  when  Eve  was  dancing  with  him  that 
he  watched  her :  if  he  did,  it  would  be  better 
to  know  it  at  once,  for  he  certainly  was  pay- 
ing her  immense  attention.  So,  when  she  next 
danced  with  him,  she  said, 

"Laurence^  I  notice  you  watch  Eve  and  that 
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Mr.  Urbau  very  much.  Do  you  kuow  anything 
about  him?" 

"  Only  that  he  is  a  conceited,  impudent 
puppy!" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  that.  He  made  himself 
very  agreeable  last  night,  and  mamma  thought 
him  quite  above  the  average." 

"What  business  has  he  to  dance  with  Eve  so 
much,  I  should  like  to  know  V 

"  Because  they  both  like  it,  I  suppose.  Then 
you  don't  know  anything  against  him  ?  I  was 
afraid,  by  your  face,  you  did." 

"  I  never  saw  him  before  yesterday." 

Iris  was  satisfied,  and  began  some  other 
topic,  but  Laurence  hardly  responded  satisfac- 
torily. He  could  not  keep  himself  from  watch- 
ing Eve,  and  yet  all  the  time  he  was  telling 
himself  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  that  it  was  no 
affair  of  his. 

He  tried  to  respond  to  Iris's  remarks,  but 
was  conscious  that  he  acquitted  himself  but 
ill ;    he  could  not   take  his   eyes   or  his    mind 

o2 
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from  Eve  and  her  companion.  But  still  not 
the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  entered  Iris's  mind  : 
she  only  tried  another  topic. 

*'  I  suppose  you  will  all  come  over  for  the 
skating  fete  to-morrow  night?  I  do  hope  it 
•will  be  fine  !  What  a  very  pretty  sight  it  will 
be!" 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  had  not  heard  of  it." 
*'  The  pool  is  to  be  lit  up,  coloured  lamps 
hung  from  the  trees,  and  we  are  to  have  the 
regimental  band  from  Bannerton,  and,  after 
skating,  to  come  in  here  to  supper.  It  will  be 
quite  a  novelty." 

"  Yes,  1  suppose  we  shall  all  come." 
"  But  you  will  like  it,  won't  you,  Laurence?'^ 
said  Iris,  disappointed  at  his  tone. 
*'  Like  it ! — oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so." 
Evidently  he  was  not  himself  to-night.  Iris 
thought.     Perhaps  he  was  not  well,  perhaps  he 
was  tired,  and  did  not  like  to  say  so  ;  perhaps 
he    had    mysterious    worries    connected    with 
'^business."     Well,  in  less  than   three  weeks  it 
would  be  her  right  to  share  all  his    troubles, 
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and  to  smooth  his  path  in  so  far  as  in  her 
lay. 

Mrs.  Furnivall,  who  was  glistening  in  all  the 
glory  of  the  family  diamonds,  presumably  for 
the  last  time,  watched  her  son  attentively,  and 
was  persuaded  that  there  was  something  the 
matter,  though  what  it  was  she  could  not 
understand.  It  was  evidently  nothing  on  Iris's 
side,  for  her  manner  to  him  was  precisely 
what  it  always  was.  Even  to  Mrs.  Furnivall 
the  idea  never  occurred  of  his  caring  for 
Eve. 

The  illumination  of  the  pool  the  succeediug 
night  was  a  great  success.  Whatever  Lady 
Beechmont  undertook  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment was  always  sure  to  be  thoroughly  well 
carried  out.  Chains  of  coloured  lamps  hung 
from  tree  to  tree  all  round  the  pool,  and  clusters 
of  them  on  the  islands  seemed  as  if  the  rhodo- 
dendrons had  suddenly  burst  into  flower,  while 
a  bonfire  at  one  end,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
torches,  lit  up  the  scene  sufficiently,  while 
throwing  weird  shadows  in  every  direction. 
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Eve  was  almost  monopolised  by  Claud  Urban. 
He,  with  the  rest  of  the  Beechmont  party,  was 
to  leave  the  ensuing  day,  as  Lady  Beechmont 
and  Lady  Hildegarde  were  starting  on  a 
tour  of  visits  comprising  a  series  of  county 
balls. 

"  Well,  Eve,  this  is  all  very  charming, 
but  when  and  how  am  I  to  see  you 
again  f ' 

"  I  believe  mummy  talks  of  going  to  London 
after  Easter." 

"  And  this  is  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  an 
eternity !" 

"  Yes,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I'm  sure  I  don't 
want  to  stay  here." 

"  Your  ingenuity  must  contrive  some- 
thing." 

"  I  wish  it  would." 

"  How  are  your  designs  on  the  bucolic 
brother-in-law  prospering?  His  fiancee  sus- 
pects nothing.  She  looks  serenely  satis- 
fied." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  shall  see.     There  are  three 
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weeks    yet,"    said    Eve,    hurriedly.      "  Hush  I 
Surely  some  one  is  behind  that  bush !" 

"  Come  round  and  see.  No,  not  a  creature. 
But,  Eve,  my  own  little  Eve,  I  shall  not  see 
you  after  to-night,  and  we  must  have  our  part- 
ing now.  One  kiss,  my  sweet  one,"  and  he 
pressed  her  fondly  in  his  arms.  They  skated 
out  into  the  open  part  of  the  pool,  and  joined 
a  merry  group  where  Mr.  Urban  was  at  once 
claimed  as  a  partner  in  the  Lancers  by  Lady 
Hildegarde. 

Laurence  came  up  to  Eve,  and,  almost  be- 
fore she  knew  where  she  was,  swept  her 
away  with  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
pool.  He  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  the  smallest 
island. 

*'  Eve,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook  so  that 
she  hardly  knew  it — "  Eve,  tell  me  I  am 
mistaken,  that  that  man  did  not  kiss  you  just 
now !" 

*'Kiss  me?  What  man?  What  do  you 
mean  ?"  asked  Eve,  innocently. 

She  was  calculating  what  effect  his  having 
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seen  her  parting  with  Claud  would  have ; 
whether  it  would  disgust  him  and  overthrow 
her  scheme,  or  whether  it  would  work  for  her 
in  arousing  his  jealousy. 

*'  Eve,  don't  pretend  to  misunderstand  me. 
I  feel  he  kissed  you,  that  conceited  puppy  who 
was  doing  his  best  to  make  you  ridiculous  last 
night?  What  do  you  know  of  him?  What 
right  has  he  to " 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  ?"  said  Eve, 
composedly.  ^'  What  business  can  it  be  of 
yours,  even  supposing  he  did  ?  If  it  were  Iris, 
indeed,  you  might " 

"  Hang  Iris !"  Laurence  broke  forth.  "  Eve, 
it  is  you  that  I  love,  that  I  adore !  Heaven 
knows  I  have  struggled  against  my  love,  strug- 
gled hard  to  keep  my  word,  though  cursing 
the  blindness  that  had  bound  me  to  her  instead 
of  to  you.  But  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  And, 
Eve,  I  believe  you  love  me.  Is  it  not  so,  dar- 
ling? You  must  have  felt  how  I  loved  you  all 
through  those  drives  we  had  together.  And 
you  have  been  so  different,  so  gentle  and  win- 
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ning — surely,  Eve,  it  must  mean  that  you  love 
me.     Say  it  does,  darling,  say  so  !" 

"But — but  Iris,"  said  Eve,  hanging  back — 
*'  you  are  engaged  to  her." 

"  She  will  release  me  when  she  knows 
that  our  life  must  be  one  of  misery.  Even 
if  she  did  not  I  would  refuse.  Eve,  I  will 
only  marry  you !  In  pity  tell  me  that  you 
love  me." 

"  Laurence !" 

It  was  said  in  a  very  tender  tone,  and  she 
glanced  up  at  him  with  her  great  blue  eyes. 
fie  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  My  darling !"  he  said,  "  you  are  my  very 
own,  Eve,  are  you  not  V 

Eve  did  not  speak,  but  she  lay  passive  in  his 
arms. 

At  that  moment  ''  God  Save  the  Queen " 
began ;  it  was  the  signal  for  leaving  the  ice 
for  the  house.  As  they  emerged  from  be- 
hind the  island  they  came  face  to  face  with 
Iris. 

"  I   have   involuntarily  overheard  your  con- 
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versation,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  You  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Furnivall,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  releasing  you  from  your  engagement." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Alas  !  I  have  no  words  to  tell  my  grief ; 
To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief ; 
Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain  ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 

Palamon  and  Arcite.     Dp.yden. 

TRIS  NETHERLEIGH  never  in  after-days 
■*■  could  imagine  how  she  contrived  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  that  evening  in  society  and 
appear  as  usual.  It  was  not  that  she  was  un- 
happy— that  was  all  to  come — but  that  she  was 
indignant. 

Iris,  as  we  have  said,  was  very  proud^  and 
such  a  blow  as  her  lover's  defection  roused  her 
spirit,  and  made  her  feel  as  if  she  never  had. 
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never  could  have,  cared  for  him.  She  felt  as  it 
her  feelings  must  be  patent  to  everyone,  legibly 
written  on  her  countenance,  and  would  have 
been  incredulous  if  told  that  the  only  difference 
in  her  was  that  her  manner  had,  if  possible, 
more  than  its  usual  stately  calm. 

Those  who  knew  her  well  had,  of  course^  left 
Iier  unappropriated  for  Laurence  to  take  in  to 
supper,  and  she  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Urban,  who,  shrewdly  guessing  that  something 
was  amiss,  stepped  forward  and  offered  her  his 
arm.  Captain  Deverell  was  escorting  Eve,  and 
Laurence  found  himself  obliged  to  take  Lady 
Hildegarde,  and  was  unmercifully  rallied  by  her 
on  his  silence  and  dulness. 

The  supper  was  purgatory  to  him  as  well  as 
to  Lns ;  he  could  not  help  knowing  that  he  had 
behaved  very  ill,  and  the  thought  hurt  his 
pride,  while  his  self-satisfaction  had  been 
cruelly  wounded  by  the  cool  and  contemptuous 
tone  in  which  she  had  said :  "  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  releasing  you  from  your  engage- 
ment." 
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He  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  responding  calmly 
and  apparently  without  an  effort  to  Mr.  Urban's 
lively  conversation,  and  at  once  decided  that  if 
she  had  ever  loved  him  she  could  not  possibly 
look  so  unconcerned.  This  was  an  additional 
mortification.  He  did  not  actually  confess  to 
himself  that  he  wished  Iris  to  be  made  miser- 
able by  his  desertion,  but  still  that  she  should 
take  it  with  cool  equanimity  and  not  seem  to 
care,  was  very  woundiug  to  his  self-love.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  Lady  Hildegarde  voted 
him  stupid,  and  soon  turned  her  attention  to 
her  other  neighbour. 

Eve  in  the  meantime  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  Captain  Deverell,  who  had  never 
seen  her  so  brilliant  and  amusiug,  almost 
repented  the  time  he  had  spent  in  worshipping 
at  Lady  Hildegarde's  shrine. 

It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  she  saw 
Lady  Beechmont  at  length  make  a  move ;  it 
would,  she  knew,  be  the  signal  for  departure, 
she  would  not  see  Claud  again,  and  now  that 
the  deed  was  done,  and  the  breach  made  be- 
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tween  Laurence  and  Iris,  she  began  to  be  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before  her.  How 
angry  her  mother  would  be !  and  how  increas- 
ingly disagreeable  her  life  at  home  would  be 
made !  Mr.  Urban  joined  her  in  the  hall 
as  the  ladies  were  seeking  their  various 
wraps. 

"  It  is  good-bye,  my  darling,"  he  whispered. 
*'  When  shall  I  see  you  again,  I  wonder  ?  Write 
if  you  can." 

"  Of  course.  Oh !  Claud,  I've  done  it !  Iris 
heard  him  say  something  to  me,  and  she  stepped 
forward ;  she  had  been  listening  behind  the 
rhododendrons,  mean  thing !  and  said  she  had 
great  pleasure  in  releasing  him  from  his  engage- 
ment !" 

"And  now,  of  course,  he'll  propose  to 
youf' 

"  I  suppose  so.  Oh  !  Claudj  what  a  fuss  there 
will  be  at  home,  and  how  angry  mummy  will 
be  r 

"  I  daresay.  Indeed,  Eve,  I  can't  won- 
der.     You  know  it  is  very  wicked  of  you." 
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''  Don't  you  say  it's  wicked,  you  know  why  I 
did  it ;  they  made  mischief.  Oh  !  Claud,  I  wish 
you  were  going  to  stay.^' 

''So  do  I." 

"  There's  mummy  calling ;  I  must  go,"  and, 
with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  they 
parted. 

Iris  spoke  not  a  word  during  their  drive 
home,  and  Eve  was  unusually  silent.  Mrs. 
Pleydell  concluded  they  were  tired,  and,  being 
herself  sleepy,  was  not  sorry  to  be  quiet.  Iris 
had  resolved  to  say  nothing  to  her  mother  that 
night.  It  would,  she  knew,  distress  her  greatly, 
and  she  would  not  disturb  her  when  she  was 
tired. 

Eve,  who  had  anticipated  vehement  re- 
proaches the  instant  they  were  in  the  carriage, 
was  amazed  to  find  that  Iris  wished  her  good 
night  as  usual,  and  shut  herself  into  her  own 
room  without  enlightening  her  mother  as  to 
what  had  occurred.  Was  it  possible  that  she 
did  not  care?  It  would  make  matters  less  dis- 
agreeable,  but  still  it  would   be  a  bitter  dis- 
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appointment.  She  had  wanted  to  punish  her 
even  more  than  Laurence. 

If  Eve  could  have  looked  into  her  sister's 
room  that  night,  her  malice  might  have  been 
amply  satisfied,  she  might  even  have  been 
moved  to  pity.  Iris  never  thought  of  going 
to  bed,  or  even  of  undressing.  She  sat  in 
the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  where  she  had  at 
first  seated  herself,  unconscious  of  the  flight  of 
time. 

Now  that  she  was  alone,  it  was  not  only 
the  blow  to  her  pride  that  she  felt,  it  was 
the  agony  of  her  slighted  love.  Little  suited 
as  they  really  were  in  every  way,  she  loved 
Laurence  very  dearly,  and  it  was  a  bitter 
blow  to  feel  that  he  had  ceased  to  care  for 
her,  and  had  turned  to  another,  and  that 
other  her  own  sister. 

That  it  should  be  Eve  he  preferred  filled 
her  with  amazement.  He  had  seemed  at  one 
time  almost  to  dislike  her,  had  said  sharp 
things  about  her  fast,  flirting  manner  and 
pert    speeches,    and    had    positively    avoided 
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her.  Then,  too,  was  it  not  he  who  had  told 
her  of  the  affectionate  farewell  which  he  had 
himself  witnessed  between  Eve  and  Mr.  Es- 
mond ?  It  seemed  absolutely  inconceivable, 
and  yet  her  own  ears  had  left  her  no  doubt 
that  it  was  true,  and,  as  the  thought  of  her 
future  life  without  the  love  she  so  prized 
came  over  her,  Iris  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

She  was  aroused  at  length  by  the  cold. 
The  fire  was  almost  out,  and  the  grey  dawn 
just  beginning  to  show  through  the  blinds. 
Iris  roused  herself  with  an  effort,  raked  the 
embers  together,  and  put  on  some  coal,  then 
walked  to  the  window,  and  drew  up  the 
blind.  It  was  a  dismal  scene.  The  river 
ran  black  and  cold  between  its  snowy  banks; 
the  evergreens  and  creepers  bent  beneath 
their  load  ;  a  leaden  sky  lowered  over  all, 
and  some  large  flakes  of  snow  were  begin- 
ning to  fall. 

Iris  turned  away  with  a  shudder.      Such  a 
VOL.  III.  D 
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dismal  day  seemed  a  fitting  beginning  of  her 
wrecked  life. 

As  soon  as  her  mother  was  awake  she 
would  go  to  her,  and  tell  her,  but  not  even 
to  her  would  she  reveal  her  misery.  It 
would  only  give  her  needless  pain,  and  that 
she  would  feel  it  bitterly  she  well  knew. 

Gradually  she  heard  sounds  of  life  begin 
in  the  house,  and  at  length  the  tap  that 
told  that  Rogers  was  taking  Mrs.  Pleydell 
her  morning  cup  of  tea.  She  waited  till  the 
maid  was  gone,  and  then  entered  her  mother's 
room.     Mrs.  Pleydell  started  up. 

"  Iris,  my  child,  what  is  it  ?" 

The  girl's  face  of  proud  misery,  her  un- 
changed dress,  the  black  circles  under  her 
eyes,  revealed  something  much  amiss. 

*'  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  mamma. 
Everything  is  at  an  end  between  me  and  Lau — 
Mr.  Furnivall." 

^'  Iris  !  what  do  you  mean  f 

"  He  no  longer  cares  for  me.  He  loves  some 
one  else." 
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"You  do  not  mean  that  he  told  you 
sol" 

"No — but  he  told  her.  Oh,  mother,  I  could 
not  help  it — it  was  by  the  small  island.  Be- 
fore I  could  move,  I  had  heard  enough  to  tell 
me  I  was  entitled  to  hear  all." 

*'  You  are  sure  you  did  not  misunder- 
stand r 

"  Misunderstand  !  No,  mamma,  it  was  clear 
enough." 

"  My  poor,  poor  darling !" 

"  Don't  pity  me,  please,  mamma  " — this  with 
a  choke  in  her  voice  that  made  her  mother's 
heart  ache.  "  If,  as  it  seems,  he  has  changed 
his  mind  on  such  a  subject,  he  is  not  a 
person  to  be  regretted.  It — it  might  have 
been  worse^t  might  have  come  later " 

''  I  am  thankful  you  can  take  it  so,  Iris. 
Of  course  it  is  the  only  right  way  to  look  at 
it— but— but " 

"  But " — with  a  ghastly  effort  at  a  smile 
— ''you  think  I  am  rather  cold,  mamma.     Per- 
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haps  I  am,  but  I  thiuk  it  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for." 

"■My  darling,  I  never  thought  you  cold!" 

There  was  a  pause.  Iris  was  half  lying 
on  the  bed  beside  her  mother,  whose  arm 
w^as  round  her.  Mrs.  Pleydell's  tears  were 
flowing  fast. 

'*  Don't  cry,  mother,"  said  Iris,  kissing  her. 
*'  After  all,  you  know,  he  is  not  worthy  of 
a  regret." 

"Can  you  bear  to  tell  me  what  you 
heard,  and — and  how  you  heard  it?" 

"  I  had  been  skating  for  a  little  very  fast 
with  Colonel  Brandon,  and  wanted  to  rest. 
We  stopped  just  behind  the  small  island, 
where  it  was  quite  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
As  we  were  waiting  there  we  saw  Nellie 
Minchenden  fall,  and,  as  her  brother  did  not 
seem  very  expert,  I  begged  Colonel  Bran- 
don to  go  and  help  her.  In  a  moment  I 
heard  voices  the  other  side  of  the  island. 
The  first  words  I  heard  were :  '  What  busi- 
ness can  it  be  of  yours  ?     If  it  were  Iris ' 
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*  Hang  Iris !'  That  paralysed  me,  or  I  should 
have  called  out.  And  then  he  went  on 
how  he  loved  her,  and  how  he  had  struggled 
against  it,  but  without  success,  and  that  he  was 
sure  she  loved  him.  Oh!  mamma,  perhaps  it 
was  very  wrong,  but  I  could  not  help  listening  ! 
Then  she  said,  in  a  hesitating  voice,  *  But — but 
Iris — you  are  engaged  to  her !'     And  he  said, 

*  Oh !  she  will  release  me.  If  she  did  not  I 
would  refuse.  In  pity  tell  me  you  love  me !' 
Then  she  only  said  '  Laurence !'  and  I  heard 
him  kiss  her,  and  call  her  his  darling.  Then 
'  God  save  the  Queen  '  struck  up,  and  I  went  to 
meet  them  round  the  end  of  the  island,  and  I 
said  quite  quietly,  '  You  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Furnivall,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  releasing 
you  from  your  engagement.'  Then  Colonel 
Brandon  came  up  and  began  to  talk  to  me 
about  '  Patience,'  and  I  was  so  glad  I  had  not 
seen  it,  because  it  gave  him  so  much  more  to 
talk  about,  and — I  don't  much  remember  any- 
thing afterwards." 

"  My  darling !"  said  her  mother,  *'  it  is  well 
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indeed  that  you  know  this  in  time.     But  tell 
me,  who  is  it  that  has  supplanted  you  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  mamma,  did  I  not  tell  you  ?  It  is 
Eve !" 

"  Eve !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  almost  with 
a  scream.  "  Iris,  are  you  swe  you  are  not 
dreaming  ?  Why,  it  is  not  four  months  since 
Laurence  himself  told  you  of  her  meeting  with 
Mr.  Esmond  !  He  knows  of  her  going  to  Lon- 
don to  meet  him !  My  child,  you  must  be 
mistaken  !     It  is  absolutely  impossible." 

^^  But  quite  true,  mamma.  1  heard  him  call 
her  Eve,  I  heard  her  answer,  and,  if  that  were 
not  enough,  I  met  them  together  when  I  spoke 
to  him." 

"It  is  past  belief!"  said  Mrs.  Pleydell.  "I 
always  thought  he  almost  disliked  her — that 
she  had  offended  him  by  her  pertness  when  she 
first  came  home.  I  thought  it  was  so  exces- 
sively kind  of  him  to  take  her  out  as  he  did 
when  I  was  knocked  up.  I  suppose  this  ac- 
counts  for   the  visit   to  Cockleton  which  sur- 
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prised  me  so  much.  Wicked,  heartless  child ! 
What  did  she  say  to  him,  Iris  ?" 

"Only  what  I  told  you." 

"But  you  are  sure  she  let  him  kiss 
her?" 

"Oh!  yes,  more  than  once." 

"  Iris,  indeed  a  man  who  is  capable  of  desert- 
ing you  within  a  month  of  your  marriage  for 
such  a  girl  as  Eve  is  no  loss.  Of  course,  dar- 
ling, you  feel  it  deeply,  and  hate  all  the  gossip 
it  must  necessarily  create,  but  call  your  pride 
to  your  aid,  dear,  and  reflect  that  his  is  a 
character  beneath  your  contempt.  Neither 
your  Aunt  Eachel  nor  I  ever  thought  him  well 
suited  for  you ;  we  thought  you  worthy  of  a  far 
higher  character,  but  we  never  dreamt  of  such 
baseness  as  this." 

"  Don't  abuse  him,  mother,"  said  Iris,  with  a 
stifled  sob. 

"  My  darling,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  How  can 
you  expect  me  not  to  regard  him  with  con- 
tempt ?     My  child,  you  will  soon  do  so  your- 
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self.  You  have  plenty  of  pride,  Iris — you  will 
not  waste  regrets  on  a  man  who  could  desert 
you  and  prefer  Eve." 

"  Regret  him  !  No  !"  said  Iris,  trying  hard 
to  steel  herself  in  pride,  and  to  harden  her  heart 
against  the  thought  of  Laurence.  She  was 
determined  not  to  break  down,  and  show  her 
mother  how  miserable  she  was.  It  would  do 
her  no  good,  and  would  only  make  her  dearest 
mother  miserable.  "  But — I  can't  help  thinking 
of  the  nine  days'  wonder — of  what  people  will 
say." 

"  1  know.  I  think  we  will  go  abroad  for  a 
little,  and  then  to  London.  I  had  always  in- 
tended to  go  after  Easter." 

'^Yes,  but — mother,  you  forget — it  is — Eve 
be  wants  to  marry." 

"  My  dear,  I  can't  hear  of  it  !  I  am  glad — 
thankful — that  you  have  been  spared  from 
marrying  a  man  capable  of  what  he  has 
done — he  could  never  have  made  you  hap- 
py. My  darling,  I  trust  some  one  infinitely 
better  is  in    store   for   you.      But   desert  you 
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and  many  Eve !  No,  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
of!" 

"But,  mamma,  if  they  really  love  each 
other." 

"  Iris,  do  you  honestly  believe  that  Eve  has 
it  in  her  to  love  anyone  but  herself?  As  for  his 
feelings,  I  am  not  likely  to  consider  them.  But 
Eve  !  It  is  not  three  months  since  she  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break  about  Mr.  Esmond, 
and  I  suppose  she  must  have  fancied  she  cared 
about  him,  or  she  would  not  have  gone  off  to 
London  to  meet  him.  How  can  we  ever  be 
sufficiently  thankful  that  he  did  not  get  her 
letter  in  time  ?  And  I  am  sure  the  last  three 
days  I  have  thought  there  must  be  something 
between  her  and  that  remarkably  pleasant  Mr. 
Urban.  How  is  one  to  understand  such  a 
weathercock '?" 

'•  I  noticed,"  said  Iris,  in  a  low,  pained  voice, 
*'  that  at  the  ball  Laur — Mr.  Furnivall  only 
danced  with  me  and  Eve,  and  he  watched  her 
in  such  a  peculiar  way  that  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew   anything   about   Mr.   Urban.     He    said, 
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*  only  that  he  was  a  conceited  puppy.'     I  sup- 
pose now  he  was — -jealous." 

"  You  do  not  regret,  Iris,  that  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  you  spoke  to  him  as  you 
did?" 

"  Regret  it !  It  was  easier  to  speak  then 
than  later  ;  it  required  less  explanation." 

"Forgive  me  for  asking,  darling — I  only 
meant — if  he  had  said  nothing — you  would 
still  have  broken  it  off." 

"  Mamma !" 

'*  Don't  be  shocked  at  me,  Iris — many  girls 
would  not.     I  felt  sure  you  would." 

Iris  lay  silent.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  years 
had  passed  since  she  had  started  for  Beech- 
mont  the  night  before — as  if  she  were  old,  and 
hard,  and  withered.  Mrs.  Pleydell  stroked  her 
cheek. 

"  You  do  not  want  to  see  him  when  he  comes 
here,  as  I  suppose  he  will." 

"  See  him  ! — no !"  and  Iris  shuddered — "  that 
is,  unless  you  think  I  ought." 

"  Certainly    not ;    only   I    would    not    have 
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opposed  it  if  you  wished  it.  There,  my  dar- 
ling, you  are  white,  and  cold,  and  miserable ; 
you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  and  a 
night  of  wretchedness.  Do  not  attempt  to 
come  down  to-day :  go  to  your  room,  have  a 
warm  bath,  and  go  to  bed." 

**  Mamma,  I  could  not  sleep.  It  would  be 
worse  to — to  lie  still  thinking  than  to  be  down- 
stairs reading  and  doing  something." 

"  Do  as  I  ask  you^  darling.  You  are  more 
worn  out  than  you  know  yourself.  Take  off 
your  things^  so  that  Rogers  may  not  notice 
you  have  been  up  all  night,  and,  when  she 
answers  your  bell,  tell  her  you  want  a  really 
hot  bath.  I  will  bring  you  something  after- 
wards that  will  soothe  you." 

Fortified  by  a  fervent  kiss.  Iris  stole  away 
to  do  her  mother's  bidding. 

The  mother  and  daughter  understood  each 
other  well.  Mrs.  Pleydell  knew,  as  well  as  if 
it  had  been  told  her  with  sobs  and  groans^  the 
agony  of  disappointed  love  that  her  child  was 
enduring,  but  she  realised  that  by  the  slightest 
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allusion  to  it  she  should  add  weight  to  the 
heavy  burden  that  had  to  be  borne.  To  have 
touched  on  her  disappointed  love  would  have 
seemed  to  Iris  like  pity^  and  that  her  sensitive 
pride  could  not  bear  even  from  her  own  mother 
—yet. 

All  this  Mrs.  Pleydell  understood  perfectly, 
and  Iris  felt  that  she  did^  and  was  grateful  to 
her  for  sparing  her  feelings :  she  knew  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  was  there,  but  was  thank- 
ful that  it  was  not  expressed. 

When  Iris  left  her,  Mrs.  Pleydell  lay  musing 
on  what  she  had  heard.  Her  heart  ached  for 
her  child,  but  still  there  was  one  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  uncertainty :  Iris 
knew  the  worst,  and  had  promptly  taken  the 
only  action  that  was  possible.  Her  mother 
hoped  that  her  pride  would  prove  an  assistance 
to  her ;  it  must  surely  help  her  to  cast  out 
all  love  for  a  man  who,  within  three  weeks 
of  their  marriage,  could  desert  her  for  an- 
other. 

But  the  pride,  if  an  assistance  in  one  direc- 
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tion,  increased  the  trial  in  another.  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell  groaned  as  she  thought  of  the  agony  it 
would  be  to  Iris  to  know  of  the  gossip  which 
such  an  event  could  not  fail  to  produce  in  a 
country  neighbourhood. 

How  soon  could  they  go  abroad  ?  It  might 
seem  very  cowardly  to  fly  from  gossip,  but 
anything  would  be  better  than  that  Iris  should 
be  wounded  by  artful  questions  or  painful  allu- 
sions, or  than  that  she  should  shut  herself  up 
to  brood  at  home  for  fear  of  encountering  such 
inevitable  disagreeables.  She  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  go  to  Rome — it  should  be  gratified. 
This  was  Friday :  they  could  quite  well  start 
on  Wednesday,  and  with  this  determination  she 
rose  and  began  to  dress. 

Of  course,  she  thought,  Laurence  would 
come  to  her  that  morning ;  she  must  compose 
herself  before  the  interview,  or  else  she  should 
say  more  than  was  at  all  judicious.  And  then 
there  was  Eve.  That  anyone  could  possibly 
prefer  her  to  Iris  passed  her  mother's  compre- 
hension, but  that  anyone  engaged  to  the  elder 
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sister,  and  knowiDg  all  her  perfections,  could 
deliberately  turn  from  her  and  profess  to  be 
wildly  enamoured  of  the  younger^  seemed 
really  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  she  went  into 
Iris's  room.  The  girl  was  in  bed,  but  as  soon 
as  her  mother  appeared  she  said, 

"  I  don't  think,  mamma,  there  is  the  least 
chance  of  my  being  able  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
would  so  much  rather  get  up  and  do  something 
than  lie  here  and  think." 

"  Lie  still,  dear,  and  drink  this,"  said  her 
mother,  giving  her  a  glass  of  milk,  in  which 
some  chloral  was  mixed.  ''  I  will  shut  the 
shutters,  and  you  will  soon  be  asleep.  I  have 
decided,  dear,  that  we  will  start  for  Rome  on 
Wednesday.  I  shall  insist  on  his  keeping  the 
secret  till  then,  so  we  shall  be  gone'  before 
there  is  any  gossip  or  wondering." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  good  of  you !"  said 
Iris. 

Already  the  potion  was  beginning  to  work, 
and  her  voice  sounded  dreamy.     Mrs.  Pleydell 
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closed  the  shutters,  placed  a  screeD  so  that  the 
firelight  should  not  fall  on  her  eyes,  kissed  her 
fondly,  and  softly  left  the  room,  pausing  in  the 
passage  to  give  Kogers  orders  to  prevent  any 
noise  that  could  possibly  wake  Miss  Nether- 
leigh. 

When  she  entered  the  breakfast-room  Eve 
started  up. 

"  Mummy,  how  late  you  are !  Fancy  my 
being  down  before  either  you  or  Iris  !" 

"I  think,  Eve,  you  must  know  very  well 
what  has  detained  me — I  have  been  with 
Iris." 

"Is  anything  the  matter ?"  asked  Eve,  inno- 
cently ;  "  has  she  got  a  headache?" 

"  Eve,  where  is  the  use  of  pretending  you  do 
not  understand?  You  are  no  fool,  and  you 
must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  know  what 
passed  between  you,  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  Iris 
last  night." 

'  "I  never  thought  she  would  tell,  that  she 
would  confess  she  had  been  listening ;  it  was  so 
mean  of  her,"  said  Eve,  colouring. 
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"  If  anyone  is  mean,  Eve,  it  is  you  and  Mr. 
Furnivall.  Before  Iris  could  move  she  had 
heard  what  fully  entitled  her  to  remain  and 
discover  how  far  the  man  to  whom  she  was 
engaged  meant  to  betray  her.  It  is  only  a 
mercy  his  true  character  is  discovered  before 
marriage  rather  than  after.  Iris  herself  must 
soon  be  most  thankful  for  what  has  occurred. 
But  that  you_,  Eve,  should  have  allowed  the 
man  who  was  almost  your  brother-in-law  to 
make  love  to  you,  nay,  have  encouraged  him — 
for  you  must  have  done  so,  or  this  wild,  wicked 
scheme  of  transferring  his  allegiance  from  Iris 
to  you  could  never  have  entered  his  head — 
is  a  pitch  of  wickedness  shocking  in  any 
woman,  but  quite  appalling  in  such  a  child  as 

you." 

"Now  don't  be  cross,  mummy  dear,"  said 
Eve,  coaxingly  ;  "  how  in  the  world  can 
I  prevent  men  from  falling  in  love  with 
me?" 

"Even  if  they  are  engaged  to  some  one 
else?" 
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''  Is  it  m J  fault  ?  As  to  poor,  dear  Lau- 
rence, Iris  never  understood  him  one  bit. 
She  used  to  talk  about  books  and  pictures, 
and  bore  him  about  them,  and  about  want- 
ing to  go  to  Rome,  the  very  thought  of  which 
he  hated,  instead  of  caring  about  his  dogs 
and  horses  and  shooting,  and  things.  He^d 
have  been  miserable  with  her — he  said  so  last 
night." 

"If  he  thought  so,  why  did  he  not  take 
the  only  manly  course,  and  tell  her  so  ? 
It  would  have  been  more  gentlemanlike  to 
have  done  that  before  making  love  to  anyone 
else." 

"  Ah !  you  see,  he  was  really  in  love  this 
time,"  said  Eve,  coolly.  "Now,  from  what  I 
can  make  out,  he  never  was  the  least  bit  in 
love  with  Iris.  He  thought  her  handsome  and 
stately,  and  he'd  been  so  used  to  be  run  after, 
from  what  he  says,  that  he  was  caught  by  the 
novelty  of  her  being  so  cold  and  stand-off,  and 
he  thought  she'd  look  grand  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  and  in  the  family  diamonds.     And  then 
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he  didn't  for  a  minute  fancy  she'd  let  him  off. 
Rookwood  is  too  good  a  thing." 

*'  That  a  man  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Iris  well  could  imagine  she  cared  for 
his  place,  or  would  have  held  him  an  unwilling 
captive !" 

^'And  then  when  he  came  to  know  me  well 
of  course  everything  was  changed,  and  it  opened 
his  eyes,  and " 

"  Pray,"  said  Mrs.  Pleydell,  coldly,  ''  do  you 
pretend  to  be  in  love  with  him  f 

"  I — that  is — he — I — there  was  Iris,"  stam- 
mered Eve. 

She  was  sorely  puzzled  what  to  say.  She 
did  not  want  to  commit  herself  to  too  much 
love  for  Laurence,  lest  it  should  prevent  her 
mother  from  allowing  her  to  see  much  of  Claud 
Urban  when  they  went  to  London ;  and  yet 
she  could  not  say  she  did  not  care,  for  fear  of 
disgusting  Laurence  and  losing  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  refusing  him  and  telling  him  she 
had  only  encouraged  him  for  the  express  pur- 
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pose  of  so  doing  in  revenge  for  his  interfering 
in  her  affairs. 

"Iris!  I  imagine  you  did  not  think  much  of 
her.  However,  I  hope  your  fancy  for  Mr. 
Furnivall  may  prove  as  evanescent  as  that  for 
Mr.  Esmond  seems  to  have  been,  for  you  will 
see  no  more  of  him." 

"But,  mamma — Laurence  loves  me." 

"  Call  him  Mr.  Furnivall  whenever  you  must 
speak  of  him,  which  had  better  be  as  seldom  as 
possible." 

*'  But  when  w^e  meet  ?" 

"  You  will  have  no  opportunity  at  present. 
We  start  for  Rome  on  Wednesday." 

"Oh!  mamma,  we  can't.  The  hunt  ball  is 
Wednesday,  and  the  dance  at  the  barracks 
on " 

"  We  start  for  Rome  on  Wednesday,"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Pleydell,  leaving  the  room;  and 
Eve  was  left  to  reflect  that  the  first  result  of 
her  machinations  had  been  to  deprive  herself  of 
two  balls,  besides  several  other  probable  ones, 
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and  to  afford  Iris  the  means  of  going  to  the 
very  place  she  so  much  wanted  to  see.  Her 
meditations  were  far  from  satisfactory. 


DO 
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Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
IVIisprising  what  they  look  on. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. — Act  iii,  Sc.  1. 

TITHEN  Laurence  awoke  from  a  disturbed 
'  '  sleep  the  day  after  the  Beechmont  skat- 
ing fete,  it  was  with  the  sensation  that  some- 
thing very  unpleasant  was  impending.  For  a 
few  moments  he  could  not  remember  what  it 
was,  but  almost  immediately  the  thought  of  all 
that  had  happened  the  night  before  recurred  to 
him. 

It  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  relief  that  Iris 
had  heard  what  she  did,  it  saved  him  from  the 
extremely  disagreeable  task  of  announcing  that 
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be  could  not  fulfil  his  engagement.  Now  she 
had  cancelled  it  herself,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

He  supposed  though  he  must  see  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell :  it  would  be  awfully  disagreeable,  but  he 
supposed  he  could  not  shirk  it.  Of  course  the 
girls  would  have  told  her  all  about  it,  but  he 
supposed  he  must  go  through  the  form  of 
asking  her  consent  to  his  engagement  to  Eve. 
He  wondered  if  she  would  make  any  fuss.  She 
ought  not,  for  if,  as  his  mother  seemed  to  think, 
disgrace  attended  the  name  of  Pleydell,  she 
ought  to  be  more  glad  to  get  Eve  well  married 
than  Iris. 

Why  should  they  not  be  married  on  the  day 
already  fixed,  only  substituting  one  sister  for 
the  other  ?  It  was  the  very  simplest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  Eve  was  such  a  dear,  reasonable 
little  thing,  she  very  likely  would  not  mind 
going  straight  home  to  Rookwood  without  any 
nonsense  of  a  honeymoon  tour,  and  then  he 
should  not  lose  any  hunting.     This  frost  had 
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been  bad  enough,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  lose 
any  more. 

The  Dower  House  was  quite  ready  for  his 
mother  :  she  could  easily  move  there  before  the 
day,  and  then  Rookwood  would  be  quite  ready 
for  them.  It  was  hard  upon  Iris  of  course  ;  he 
was  sorry  for  her,  very  sorry,  but,  after  all,  it 
was  her  own  fault.  When  she  had  him,  why 
could  she  not  keep  him  ?  If  she  had  not  made 
herself  so  ridiculous  with  those  conceited  idiots 
at  Netherleigh,  and  bothered  him  about  Rome 
and  all  that  nonsense  which  she  knew  he  hated_, 
and  seemed  to  think  his  shooting  and  hunting- 
matters  of  no  consequence,  perhaps  he  should 
never  have  thought  of  Eve. 

He  did  not  know,  though — the  little  darling 
was  so  bewitching;  he  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  that  he  had  ever  looked  at  Iris 
after  he  had  once  seen  her.  She  was  the  only 
creature  that  could  ever  make  him  happy, 
and  then  how  absolutely  devoted  she  was  to 
him! 
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He  would  walk  over  to  the  Gate  House  and 
get  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Pleydell  over ;  per- 
haps till  he  had  done  that  he  had  better  not 
say  anything  to  his  mother.  She  would  be 
surprised,  and,  as  he  was  quite  aware,  not  well 
pleased ;  but^  after  all,  he  was  his  own  master, 
and  his  marriage  concerned  no  one  but  himself. 
Still  the  conversation  might  not  be  a  pleasant 
one,  and  it  would  be  better  to  defer  it  till  he 
was  sure  he  should  want  Rookwood  on  his 
wedding-day.  That  would,  he  well  knew,  be  a 
blow,  and  it  was  best  to  get  everything  dis- 

'  agreeable  over  at  once. 

Breakfast  was  rather  late,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  start  directly  after,  for  he  had  to 
arrange  the  shooting-party,  make  what  excuse 
he  could  for  not  accompanying  them^  and  give 

'  his  orders  to  the  keepers.  Then  two  of  the 
young  ladies  staying  in  the  house  challenged 
him  to  a  game  at  badminton  in  the  gallery, 
which  he  had  some  difficulty  in  evading,  and, 
just  as  he  was  starting,  the  agent  stopped  him 
on  some  important  business. 
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When  he  had  finished  that  it  was  luncheon- 
time^  so  he  waited  for  that  meal,  at  which  his 
guests  did  not  find  him  an  amusing  companion, 
and  started  immediately  after  through  the  now 
heavily-falliDg  snow. 

As  the  morning  hours  wore  on,  Mrs.  Plej- 
dell  began  to  feel  considerably  surprised  at 
Laurence's  non-appearance.  Surely  he  must 
come  ?  He  could  never  intend  to  let  the 
matter  rest  as  it  was,  and  make  no  sign? 
She  kept  Eve  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in- 
sisted on  her  reading  for  the  appointed  time, 
but  if  the  girl,  instead  of  the  prescribed 
work,  had  read  Sanscritj  it  would  have  fallen 
on  unheeding  ears. 

Luncheon  passed  almost  in  silence.  Eve 
was  sulky  at  the  thought  that  all  she  had 
done  at  present  was  to  give  Iris  her  wish 
of  going  to  Rome,  and  deprive  herself  of 
all  the  county  gaieties,  and  her  mother  had 
plenty  of  food  for  her  thoughts,  and  was 
besides  desirous  of  making  Eve  feel  herself  in 
disgrace. 
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At  about  three  o'clock  the  bell  rang. 

'^Go  to  your  own  room,  Eve,  and  wait 
there  till  I  send  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell. 

"Mayn't  I  stay  and  see  Laurence?"  asked 
EvOj  pouting. 

It  was  said  from  sheer  contrariness  ;  for 
to  have  seen  him  at  present  would  have 
been  rather  embarrassing  to  her.  She  wanted 
to  keep  clear  of  meetings  and  promises  for  the 
present. 

"Do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  her  mother,  cold- 
ly, and  Eve  disappeared,  taking  care  to  van- 
ish round  the  corner  of  the  staircase  before 
Laurence  was  admitted,  though  she  watched 
him  from  a  coign  of  vantage  divesting  him- 
self of  his  ulster,  and  shaking  the  snow  from 
his  boots. 

It  w^as  a  shock  to  Laurence,  who  had  per- 
suaded himself  that,  with  a  very  little  trouble, 
Mrs.  Pleydell  would  be  pacified,  and  induced 
to  let  him  marry  Eve  at  once,  that  his  ex- 
tended  hand   was  not    taken,   and    the   only 
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greeting  that  he  received  was  a  freezing  bow. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  waited  for  him  to  speak,  and 
this  still  more  disconcerted  him.  He  had 
expected  to  be  received  with  a  storm  of 
reproaches,  and,  when  these  were  exhausted, 
to  have  explained  his  own  views  plausi- 
bly. 

At  length  he  stammered, — he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  begin  with  those  searching  blue 
eyes  fixed  inquiringly  upon  him, — 

"  I — I  suppose  you  have  heard " 

"What?"  said  Mrs.  Pleydell,  coldly,  as  he 
hesitated. 

"  I  mean,  I  suppose  Iris " 

"I  must  remind  you  that  my  daughter's 
name  is  Miss  Netherleigh,  Mr.  Furnivall.  Pray 
proceed." 

"I  suppose  she  has  told  you  that  she — 
that  is  I — that  is^  you  know " 

"  Yes  ?"  said  Mrs.  Pleydell,  continuing  to 
speak  interrogatively. 

She  was  determined  not  to  help  him  in  the 
least. 
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"That — that  she  has  cancelled  our  engage- 
ment V 

"  Do  you  imply  that  it  is  a  caprice  on  her 
parti" 

"  No — 1  can't  say  that !  She  heard — over- 
Leard  what — what  was  not  intended  for  her 
ears." 

"  Something  that  you  never  intended  that 
she  should  know  1" 

''  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  that." 

By  this  time  Laurence  was  scarlet,  and 
hotter  than  if  he  had  been  playing  cricket  in 
August.  Mrs.  Pleydell  leant  back  in  her 
chair,  looking  at  him  calmly  and  interroga- 
tively. 

"  I  must  have  told  her  that " 

"That?" 

"  Oh,  you  must  know — of  course  they  have 
lold  you  that  I  love  Eve  ?" 

"Miss  Pleydell,  if  you  please.  You  have 
no  right  to  mention  either  of  my  daughters  by 
their  Christian  names." 

"  But  I  love  her — I  mean  to  marry  her." 
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"Bat  I  iutend  that  you  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Is  a  promise  of  marriage,  think 
yon,  so  light  a  thing  that  it  may  be  lightly 
tossed  one  day  to  one  sister  and  the  next 
to  another  ?  If  my  girls  had  had  a  father  or 
brother,  Mr.  Furnivall,  you  would  not  have 
dared  to  act  as  you  have  done.  You  would 
have  been  afraid — yes,  you  may  exclaim  at 
the  word,  but  I  deliberately  repeat  it — afraid 
of  the  consequences.  However,  I  am  glad 
that  such  was  not  the  case;  thankful  that 
you  have  shown  yourself  in  your  true  colours 
before  the  irrevocable  knot  was  tied.  It  has 
preserved  my  darling  child  from  the  misery 
of  finding  herself  linked  to  a  man  whom, 
sooner  or  later,  she  must  have  learnt  to 
despise." 

"  Despise  !" 

"  Yes.  A  high-toned  nature  must  despise  one 
that  is  cowardly  and  untruthful." 

"I  defy  you  to  say  that  either  epithet  applies 
to  me,''  cried  Laurence,  angrily. 

"  It   was   cowardly   when    you    found    that 
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your  affections  " — with  a  cutting  emphasis — 
"were  fixing  themselves  on  another,  not  at 
once  to  apprise  my  daughter  of  the  fact.  It 
was  untruthful  to  go  on  acting  as  her  lover 
when,  as  you  assert,  you  were  '  in  love '  with 
her  sister." 

"  Mrs.  Pleydell,  do  you  not  believe  me,  when 
I  say  that  I  love  Eve,  and  mean  to  marry 
herr 

"I  confess,  Mr.  Furnivall,  I  shall  never  again 
place  much  confidence  in  your  assertions. 
However,  it  is  very  possible  that  at  this  mo- 
ment you  may  be  what  you  call  in  love  with 
ray  second  daughter." 

"Believe  me,  I  am.  I  cannot  be  happy 
without  her.  Let  me  marry  her  on  the  20th, 
instead  of  her  sister,  and  we  shall  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long." 

"  Your  happiness,  Mr.  Furnivall,  is  a  matter 
in  which  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested ;  my 
daughter's — even  if  she  wished  it,  which  I 
greatly  doubt — I  will  not  imperil  by  allowing 
her  to  unite  her  fate  with  that  of  anyone  so 
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fickle  as   yourself.     As  to  your  marrying   her 

on   the   20th Well,   if  you  are  not  quite 

mad,    I  wonder    you    are    not    struck    by  the 
indecency  of  the  proposal." 

"  Well  then,  later." 

"My  daughter  will  not  be  nineteen  till  the 
end  of  this  month.  She  is  naturally  under  my 
control  until  she  is  one  and  twenty.  Before 
that  time  arrives  and  she  is  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  I  declare  most  emphatically  that  she 
shall  not  marry  you.  Probably  long  before 
that  time  comes  you  will  have  forgotten  her 
very  existence." 

"Mrs.  Pleydell,  you  are  cruel.  I  never 
loved  before." 

"  So  you  doubtless  told  my  eldest  daughter 
— and  possibly  many  others.  As  I  said  before, 
your  happiness  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference  to  me." 

"|Do  you  mean  to  say  you  forbid  me  to 
see  Eve?" 

"You  will  not  have  much  opportunity  of 
seeing  Miss  Pleydell  at  present.     We  start  for 
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Kome  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  shall  be 
absent  till  the  end  of  the  summer,  possibly 
longer." 

"  I  must  see  her  before  she  goes." 

"It  is  very  easy  to  say  'must,'  Mr. 
Furnivall,  but  I  shall  not  allow  it." 

*'  Then  I  shall  write." 

*•  That  I  also  forbid,  and  shall  take  precau- 
tions to  enforce  my  wishes." 

"  You  cannot  mean  to  separate  us  for  two 
years  !" 

''  Most  emphatically  I  do.  If  your  so- 
called  love  stands  that  test,  I  may  perhaps 
believe  in  it.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  strangely  blind  to  the  enormity  of 
your  own  conduct." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  made 
Ir — Miss  Netherleigh  so  unhappy." 

"  Oh !  pray  do  not  imagine  you  have  done 
that.  Love  in  a  mind  like  hers  could  not 
exist  without  esteem,  and,  as  your  conduct  of 
course  destroyed  that,  she  can  hardly  feel 
unhappy.       Contempt     for     you      and      dis- 
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like   of    the    inevitable   gossip   are    what    she 
feels." 

"  Contempt !" 

"  Yes,"   with  a   surprised    air :    *'  what    else 
did  you  expect  she  could  feel  ?" 

Laurence  could  not  say  that  the  thought  of 
a  beautiful  girl  weeping  over  his  faithlessness 
had  not  been  without  its  fascination  for  him, 
so  he  remained  silent. 

''  For  myself,"  continued  Mrs.  Pleydell,  "  I 
confess  that  I  have  for  some  time  felt 
rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  you  were 
qualified  to  make  my  daughter  happy.  You 
seemed  to  have  so  few  ideas  in  common  with 
her,  and  to  have  so  little  appreciation  of  her 
refined  and  intellectual  views.  No  doubt 
it  is  all  for  the  best,  though  I  am  sorry 
the  matter  has  ended  so  disgracefully  for 
you." 

Laurence  rose. 

*'I  don't  think  there  is  any  more  to  be 
said.  I  shall  speak  to  Eve  whenever  I  have  a 
chance." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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"  Really !  Ah  !  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot. 
Your  ring  and  other  presents  and  your  letters 
shall  be  returned  to-morrow.  I  am  sorry  they 
are  not  ready  for  you  now,  but  Miss  Nether- 
leigh  was  flitigued  with  the  ball  and  skating- 
party,  and  is  still  asleep.  Of  course  you  will 
return  hers.^' 

"■  Of  course.  Mrs.  PleydelL  you — you  will 
be  good  to  Eve?  You  are  so  awfully  unkind 
to  her  and  she  feels  it  so." 

"  I  am  afraid  Miss  Pleydell  is  apt  to  make 
somewhat  random  statements  ;  I  am  not  aware 
of  ever  having  treated  her  otherwise  than  with 
the  most  perfect  justice." 

*'  She  is  such  a  darling;,  and  she  would 
be  so  loving  if  you  would  be  the  least  kind. 
She  believes  you  dislike  her." 

Mrs.  Pleydell's  lip  curled. 

"  She  believes  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  she 
made  you  believe  such  nonsense,  you  must  be 
credulous  indeed  !  Good  morning,  Mr.  Furni- 
vall,''  and  she  rang  the  bell. 

The    next    moment     he     found    himself   in 
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the  hall,  feeling  very  far  indeed  from 
triumphant. 

As  he  walked  home  through  the  drifting 
snow,  he  felt  quite  aghast  at  the  treatment  he 
had  received.  He  had  expected  reproaches, 
tearful  representation  of  Iris's  misery  at  his  de- 
sertion, assurances  that  if  she  died  he  alone 
would  be  responsible,  but  he  had  never  once 
doubted  that  his  own  wishes  would  triumph^ 
and  that  he  should  leave  the  Gate  House  the 
plighted  husband  of  Eve  Pleydell,  even  if  he 
did  not  obtain  his  desire  of  being  married  to 
her  at  once. 

And  how  different  it  had  all  been !  There 
had  been  no  reproaches  as  to  the  misery  he  had 
caused  !  Indeed,  he  had  been  expressly  told 
that  the  only  sentiment  he  had  inspired  was 
contempt,  while  he  had  been  charged  both  with 
cowardice  and  untruthfulness.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that,  angry  as  he  felt  at  the  accusa- 
tions, he  could  not  absolutely  deny  them,  could 
not  affirm  that  there  was  nothing  in  what  Mrs. 
Pleydell  had  said.     She  had  been  so  dreadfully 
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cool  and  calm,  so  perfectly  at  her  ease,  it  was 
impossible  to  think  that  she  was  grieved  at 
what  had  occm-red,  and  it  was  a  terrible  mortifi- 
cation to  him  to  find  the  indifference  with  which 
his  defection  had  been  received. 

His  cheeks  tingled  again  as  he  recalled  the 
cool  scorn  of  Mrs.  Plejdell's  voice  and  manner 
when  she  had  asked  him  what  else  lie  expected 
from  Iris  but  contempt  !  Altogether  he  had 
been  made  to  feel — indeed,  he  still  felt — so 
small !  And  to  a  young  man  of  considerable 
self-complacency  like  Laurence,  this  new  experi- 
ence was  exquisitely  painful. 

And  then  the  calm  way  in  which  his  hopes  of 
Eve  had  been  quenched.  But  that,  of  course, 
was  all  nonsense.  When  people  loved  each 
other  as  they  two  did,  it  was  impossible  that 
anyone  could  keep  them  apart  for  two  whole 
years. 

When  they  came  home  from  Rome  he  would 
go  and  see  them  in  London,  and  by  that  time 
Mrs.  Pleydell  would  be  more  reasonable,  and 
all  would  be  right.     It   was  hard  on  his  little 
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darling,  though,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
let  her  go  without  a  word ;  still  if  her  mother 
was  in  earnest  in  forbidding  it — and  she  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  be  so — there  was  no  use  in  his 
attempting  to  write.  He  must  just  wait  till  he 
saw  her. 

He  determined  he  would  not  tell  his  mother 
till  the  next  day,  when  all  their  guests  would 
be  gone.  By  the  way,  she  must  put  off  the 
party  that  was  coming  for  the  hunt  ball ;  he  was 
not  at  all  in  the  humour  to  have  people  staying 
in  the  house,  it  was  bore  enough  to  have  to 
entertain  his  guests  for  that  one  evening  when 
he  had  so  much  to  think  about.  He  should 
enter  into  no  explanations,  merely  announce  the 
fact,  and  leave  her  to  draw  her  own  conclusions, 
and  he  should  not  mention  Eve.  Time  enough 
to  do  that  when  matters  were  a  little  more 
forward. 

Mr.  Furnivall's  guests  could  hardly  have 
found  him  amusing  that  night.  He  sat  quite 
silent  excepting  when  addressed,  and  even  then 
frequently  required  to   be  spoken   to  a  second 
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time.  His  mother  saw  somethiDg  was  very 
much  amiss,  and  wondered  what  it  was,  but 
forbore  to  question  him,  knowing  his  inveter- 
ate dislike  to  having  his  moods  remarked 
upon. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  last  guest  had 
departed,  he  went  to  her  in  her  morning- 
room. 

"  Mother,  I  want  you  to  put  off  all 
the  people  who  are  coming  here  next 
week." 

"  Put  them  off  !  My  dear  Laurence,  why  ? 
There  are  two  balls,  and  it  will  be  a  dread- 
ful disappointment  to  the  girls  who  are 
coming." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  that." 

''  But,  my  dear  Laurence,  you  must  have 
some  reason." 

''  I  don't  choose  to  have  anyone  here. 
My — my  marriage  with  Miss  Netherleigh  is  off, 
and  I  don't  want  a  lot  of  gossiping  people 
here." 

"  Your  marriage  off !     Do  you  mean  you  are 
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not  going  to  be  married  on  the  20th  ?"  cried  his 
mother  in  astonishment.  '*  Why  is  it,  Lam-ence? 
What  has  happened?" 

"  I  have  told  you  the  fact ;  isn't  that 
enough  V  returned  her  son,  gloomily.  "  At  any 
rate,  it  is  all  that  I  am  going  to  say.  I  don't 
want  to  be  asked  questions,  or  bothered,  or 
gossiped  about,  and  I  won't  have  anyone  here 
next  week." 

"  As  you  please,  of  course,  Laurence,  but  you 
are  quite  wrong.  Shutting  yourself  up  will 
make  much  more  gossip." 

"  I  tell  you  I  cannot  and  will  not  stand 
people  in  the  house.  If  you  think  we  must 
have  them  say  so  at  once,  and  I'll  go 
away." 

Mrs.  Furnivall  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
said, 

''  It  had  better  be  so,  I  think.  The  breaking 
off  of  your  engagement  will  be  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  and  you  would  be  very  much  better 
out  of  the  way.  But,  Laurence,  you  know  I 
don't  want  to  tease  you  with  questions,  or  to 
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hear  anything  you  don't  like  to  tell  me,  but  you 
really  must  give  me  some  clue  what  I  am  to 
say." 

"  Say  the  truth,  that  you  know  nothing  ex- 
cept that  it  is  all  over,"  and  Laurence  walked 
away,  deliberating  where  he  should  go  to  avoid 
his  guests. 

Mrs.   Furnivall   was   very   considerably  per- 
turbed.    She  had  always  steadfastly  maintained 
to  herself  that  Iris,  though  in  many  respects  a 
very  nice  girl,  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  or 
suited  to  Laurence.     She  should  therefore  logi- 
cally have  been  glad  that  the  marriage  was  at 
an  end,  and   ultimately  it  was  very   probable 
that  she  would  rejoice,  but  at  present  she  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  all  the  gossip 
the  rupture  would  create,  and  also  greatly  an- 
noyed and  mortified  at  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  cause. 

Of  course  it  was  Iris's  fault,  of  that  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt,  but  it  was  very  hu- 
miliating that,  when  questioned  on  the  subject, 
as  she  was  of  course  sure  to  be,  she  should  be 
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able  to  give  no  particulars,  not  even  to  say 
what  had  been  the  final  cause  of  the  rupture. 
And  so  being  unable  to  say  anything,  and  de- 
termined not  to  confess  her  own  ignorance, 
Mrs.  Furnivall  took  refuge  in  mysterious  ejacu- 
lations and  shakings  of  the  head,  which,  being 
interpreted  by  each  of  her  many  interlocutors 
after  their  own  fashion,  resulted  in  a  very  pro- 
miscuous indictment  against  Iris,  who  happily 
by  that  time  was  far  out  of  reach. 

Everyone  told  a  different  story,  and  empha- 
sised it  by  the  assurance  that  they  had  heard  it 
from  Mrs^  Furnivall,  and  the  different  factions 
quarrelled  fiercely  over  details,  and  only  agreed 
in  vehemently  condemning  '''that  heartless  Miss 
Netherleigh,"  and  warmly  sympathising  with 
''  poor  dear  Mrs.  Furnivall." 

No  one  ventured  to  repeat  these  rumours 
to  Aunt  Rachel,  the  only  person  outside  the 
Gate  House  who  really  knew  the  whole  state  of 
the  case.  Old  Miss  Netherleigh  was  held  in 
considerable  awe  in  Bannerton,  for  she  had  a 
somewhat  caustic  tongue,  and  was  known  to 
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speak  very  plainly  when  those  she  liked  were 
attacked.  Therefore  no  one  mentioned  the 
current  stories  before  her,  and  the  one  lady  who 
ventured  to  remark  what  a  very  sad  thing  it 
was  for  poor  Miss  Netherleigh  her  marriage 
being  broken  off,  only  received  for  reply  that 
probably  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened, and  immediately  constructed  a  theory 
which  found  ready  acceptance,  that  Iris's  en- 
gagement to  some  great  grandee  would  be 
speedily  announced. 

Much  mortification  was  felt  that  Laurence 
should  have  withdrawn  himself  from  Coalshire 
at  this  juncture.  Several  damsels  had  taken  to 
heart  the  old  saying  that  "  many  a  heart  is 
caught  in  the  rebound,"  and  were  quite  ready 
to  try  their  best  to  console  him.  No  mention 
of  Eve  had  ever  been  made,  and  no  one  had 
an  idea  that  she  had  any  connection  with  the 
affair. 

As  we  have  said.  Aunt  Rachel  was  the  only 
person  to  whom  Mrs.  Pleydell  told  the  whole 
story   from   beginning   to    end.     She    wrote  it 
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after  Laurence  had  left  her,  for  the  snow  was 
falliDg  too  heavily  to  render  it  possible  to 
drive  into  Bannerton.  Then  she  went  into  Iris's 
room. 

The  girl  still  lay  asleep,  a  calm,  sweet  re- 
pose, which  rejoiced  her  mother's  heart.  This 
rest  would  calm  and  strengthen  her  beyond 
anything,  and  the  next  day  there  would  be  so 
much  to  do  in  preparing  for  their  departure 
that  there  would  be  distraction  for  her 
mind. 

Eve  was  curled  up  in  the  arm-chair  in  her 
own  room  fast  asleep  also,  and  Mrs.  Pleydell 
returned  to  her  correspondence.  To  Mrs. 
William  Pleydell  she  said  that  the  marriage 
was  at  an  end,  Mr.  Furnivall  having  chosen  to 
get  tired  of  Iris,  and  to  fancy  himself  in  love 
with  Eve,  but  she  gave  no  particulars. 

To  Lady  Netherleigh  she  said  Iris  had  dis- 
covered, happily  before  it  was  too  late,  that  Mr. 
Furnivall's  affections  were  set  on  some  one  else, 
and  had  at  once,  of  course,  cancelled  her  en- 
gagement.    To  the  other  guests  who  were  to 
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have  come  for  the  wedding  she  merely  said  that 
Iris  had  seen  fit,  for  ample  reason,  to  renounce 
her  engagement. 

All  the  letters  finished,  she  summoned 
Eogers. 

"  Rogers,  Miss  Iris's  marriage  is  broken  off  for 
a  very  good  reason.  I  need  not  tell  you,  the 
fault  is  not  on  her  side,  but  of  course,  when 
such  a  thing  happens,  there  will  be  gossip,  and 
I  want  to  get  her  away  from  it  all  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  think  of  going  to  Rome,  where 
Miss  Iris  is  very  anxious  to  go,  for  a  month  or 
two  and  then  to  London.  Can  you  and 
Martha  be  ready  to  start  Tuesday  or  at  latest 
Wednesday?  We  can  stay  a  day  or  two  in 
London  for  anj^thing  we  want." 

Rogers  was  a  person  of  very  few  words. 
"All  shall  be  ready  for  Tuesday,  ma'am." 
"  Very  well,  then  send  me  Simmons." 
With  her  housekeeper  and  butler,  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell   settled   all   that   was   to   be   done  in  her 
absence,  and  then  felt  that  she  wished  the  time 
of  departure  was  nearer. 
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Iris  awoke  and  came  down  to  dinner.  She 
exerted  herself  to  talk  calmly  and  naturally, 
and,  though  her  mother  saw  and  appreciated 
the  effort^  Eve  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  her 
manner,  and  lamented  bitterly  to  herself  that 
she  had  so  signally  failed  in  inflicting  the 
punishment  she  had  hoped  upon  her. 
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Sorrow  preys  upon 
Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  directs  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this  ; 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

The  Two  Foscari.    Byron. 

'-'•  T  CAN  understand  that  you  are  naturally 
^  very  much  annoyed,"  said  Mrs.  William 
Pleydell ;  '^  of  course  he  behav^ed  very  ill,  so 
near  the  wedding,  and  all  that^  and  of  course 
any  esclandre  of  the  sort  always  goes  against  a 
girl,  still  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  an  excellent 
loarti,  and,  as  he  won't  marry  Iris,  I  cannot  in 
the  least  understand  why  you  will  not  let  him 
please  himself  by  marrying  Eve." 
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"  Louisa  !  you  cannot  really  mean  it !  Allow 
Eve,  who  requires  such  careful  guidance,  to 
marry  a  man  absolutely  devoid  of  principle  !" 

''  I  daresay  he  would  take  just  as  good  care 
of  her  as  anybody  else." 

"Besides,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  she 
cares  about  him  herself." 

"  That  makes  a  difference.  It  is  an  old  story." 

"  Tt  is  a  very  painful  one.  I  fear  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Eve  must  have  given  him  great 
encouragement,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  quite  inexcusable." 

"  She  always  was  a  most  inveterate  little 
flirt.  I  don't  think  she  can  help  it ;  it  comes  to 
her  naturally." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  it  did  not." 

^'  I'm  afraid  you're  hard  on  the  child,  Grace. 
She  tells  me  she  has  missed  ever  so  many  balls 
in  Coalshire,  and  she  hates  the  thought  of 
going  to  Rome.  Now,  why  shouldn't  you  leave 
her  with  me  till  you  come  back  at  Easter?  Of 
course,  at  present,  I  couldn't  take  her  out,  but 
she  might  see  a  few  people." 
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*^No,  thauk  you,  Louisa,  I  know  you  mean 
it  most  kindly,  but  Eve  must  stay  with  me." 

^'  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  pity,  but  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  Tom  will  be  sadly  vexed  at 
missing  you." 

"  Is  he  not  in  London  ?" 

"  Noj  he  has  gone  on  business  into  Spain. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Francia  has  taken  him  into 
partnership  V^ 

''  No — he  told  me  that  Mr.  Francia  had  made 
some  proposals  to  him,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
it  went  so  far  as  a  partnership.  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  glad." 

"  It  is  only  just  settled.  It  seems  Mr.  Francia 
knew  a  great  deal  about  poor  Mr.  Pleydell's 
business  and  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Tom, 
so  he  first  offered  him  the  position  of  manager, 
and  then  asked  him  to  become  a  partner. 
There  was  some  important  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  Spain,  and  so  Tom  went  last 
week  for  a  month." 

"  Well !  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  well.  I  mean 
that  he  will  find  Mr.  Francia  a  pleasant  person 
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to  work  with.  Do  you  know  much  of  him, 
Louisa." 

Mrs.  Pleydell  asked  the  question  in  all 
innocence,  but  it  evidently  discomposed  her 
sister-in-law  greatly.  She  coloured,  fidgeted, 
and  at  length  rose  and  walked  to  a  flower-stand, 
where,  standing  with  her  back  to  the  room,  she 
said, 

"  Grace,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

^'  Yes,  of  course,^'  said  Mrs.  Pleydell,  wonder- 
ingly ;  *'  but  if  it  is  anything  you  would  rather 
not  tell  me,  Louisa,  pray  do  not  do  so.  You 
know  I  am  not  curious.''' 

"  Everyone  must  know  some  time,  but  I  have 
told  no  one  yet,  not  even  Tom.  Oh,  Grace, 
you  can  guess." 

"  No,  indeed/'  said  Mrs.  Pleydell,  somewhat 
bewildered. 

"Not  that  I — that  Mr.  Francia  has  asked  me 
— has  made  me  promise " 

"To  marry  him  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pleydell ; 
"  surely  it  is  very " 

"Soon,"   she  was   going   to   say,  but  broke 
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off,  she  had  no  wish  to  say  anything  un- 
pleasant. 

"  You  are  shocked,"  said  Mrs.  William,  who, 
now  that  the  confession  was  made,  had  re- 
turned to  her  seat.  "  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
yet ;  and  it  is  not  like  a  new  acquaintance.  I 
have  known  him  so  long,  before  I  was  married 
even." 

''  1  suppose  you  have  not  seen  much  of  him 
of  late  years,  as  Tom  did  not  know  him." 

"  No,  he  has  been  abroad.  Tom  knows  no- 
thing yet,  I  have  only  told  you ;  of  course, 
whenever  it  is,  it  Avill  be  very,  very  quiet." 

"  Well^  Louisa,  whatever  you  do  will,  I  hope, 
be  for  your  happiness." 

"  Thank  you,  Grace ;  I  know  you  mean  it. 
I  only  wish  you  would  spare  me  Eve ;  but  I 
see  that  is  hopeless.     When  do  you  start  ?" 

"On  Saturday.  I  think  travelling  will  be 
the  best  thing  for  Iris." 

No  one  who  met  Iris  w^ould  have  guessed 
what  she  was  enduring,  the  only  difference  in 
her  being  that  she  was  paler  and  rather  more 
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isilent  than  usual.  She  was  struggling  to  kill 
her  love  with  pride,  and  with  very  fair  prospect 
of  ultimate  success.  But  as  yet  love  was  by 
no  means  dead,  and  stung  her  fearfully  in  its 
death  agonies. 

Perhaps  what  was  the  hardest  thing  of  all 
for  her  to  bear  was  the  conviction  that  Lau- 
rence, to  whom  she  had  given  her  whole  heart 
and  allegiance,  had  never  loved  her  as  he  did 
Eve.  Never  had  she  heard  that  passionate 
tenderness  in  his  voice  that  she  had  overheard 
that  night  on  the  pool.  Probably,  after  all,  he 
had  never  cared  for  her  very  much,  and  she — 
had  given  herself  up  to  him  so  entirely !  She 
was  thankful  that  even  her  mother  did  not 
know  this,  the  overflowing  drop  in  her  bitter 
cup. 

Iris's  was  a  proud  and  self-reliant  nature, 
and  any  trouble  that  she  could  bear  alone  and 
in  silence  was  to  her  less  agonising  than  one 
for  which  even  her  mother  could  pity  her. 
There  was  one  thing  that  comforted  her.  Re- 
view her  conduct  how  she  would,  there  seemed 
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to  her  nothing  for  which  she  could  blame  her- 
self, and  it  was  certainly  a  great  boon  to  escape 
self-reproach.  It  would  be  long  before  she 
could  trust  a  man  again,  if  indeed  she  could 
ever  do  so,  and  now  her  first  duty  was  to 
forget  what  had  happened  ;  or  if,  as  she  sadly 
feared,  that  were  as  yet  impossible,  to  appear 
to  the  world,  and  even  to  her  mother,  as  if  she 
had  done  so. 

She  did  not  succeed  in  deceiving  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Pleydell  followed  with  tolerable  accuracy 
all  the  workings  of  her  darling's  mind,  her 
heart  aching  for  her  sore  trouble ;  but  she  knew 
that  silence  was  the  truest  kindness,  and  one 
infinitely  more  appreciated  by  Iris  than  would 
have  been  the  most  outspoken  sympathy. 

When  Mrs.  Pleydell  returned  from  her  visit 
to  her  sister-in-law,  she  found,  to  her  surprise, 
Mr.  Urban  seated  with  her  daughters.  The 
girls,  under  Rogers'  escort,  had  been  out  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  as  they  reached  the  hotel- 
door  on  their  return  they  encountered  him. 
He  expressed  great  surprise  at  seeing  them  ;  it 
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was  too  cold  to  stand,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall.  He  asked  if  he  might  come  in 
and  see  Mrs.  Pleydell,  the  waiter  saying  she 
had  returned,  which,  however,  proved  not  to  be 
the  case,  and  he  remained  chatting  to  the  two 
girls  till  she  came  in. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  had  thought  him  particularly 
pleasant  at  Beechmont ;  she  found  him  even 
more  so  now.  He  made  himself  useful  also,  for 
he  had  spent  the  previous  winter  in  Rome,  and 
was  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  and  advice. 

"  It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  shall  be  in 
Rome  myself  very  shortly,"  he  said ;  "  I  mean 
to  give  myself  that  indulgence  as  soon  as  a 
small  matter  of  business  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested is  settled,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  delay 
me  long.  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  comfortably 
established  when  I  arrive." 

He  took  his  departure  after  a  long  visit,  but 
almost  immediately  returned. 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten,"  he  said ;  "  1  have  in 
my  pocket  a  ticket  for  a  box  at  the  St.  James's 
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to-night.  It  was  sent  to  me  this  morning,  and 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  will  make 
use  of  it." 

"  Oh,  mummy,  do  say  yes  !"  cried  Eve. 
Mrs.   Pleydell   accepted   the    box,    naturally 
expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Urban  would  join 
them  there. 

During  the  evening  he  contrived  to  have  a 
few  words  apart  with  Eve. 

"I  suppose  this  sudden  journey  is  the  result 
of  your  schemes  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but,"  pouting,  "  I  never  dreamt  of 
being  carried  off  abroad.  We  miss  two  balls 
this  week  and  three  next." 

"  That  is  your  punishment  for  making 
mischief." 

"  And  it  has  given  Iris  her  great  wish  of 
going  to  Rome.  I'm  so  sorry." 
"  How  about  the  bucolic  swain  ?" 
"  Oh !  there  was  a  great  fuss.  Mummy  was 
very  cross  and  scolded  me  awfully.  He  wanted 
to  marry  me  at  once,  but  she  wouldn't  even 
let  him  see  me,  and  said  he  must  wait  till  I 
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was    twenty-ODe,   for   she   would    never    con- 
sent." 

"  And  long  before  that,  Eve,  you  will  have 
married  me." 

The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed 
beneath  his  ardent  gaze.  Certainly  all  the  love 
of  which  Eve  was  capable  was  given  to  this 
man  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  so 
irregular  a  manner,  and  who  had  been  assured 
in  writing  by  her  unsuspecting  mother  that 
she  would  never  suffer  him  to  approach  her 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Pleydell,  turning  at  the  moment,  caught 
something  of  his  impassioned  gaze,  and  made 
some  remark  which  broke  up  the  tete-a-Ute. 
What  on  earth  was  it,  she  wondered  to  herself 
that  night,  that  made  her  silly,  frivolous,  heart- 
less little  daughter  so  universally  attractive  to 
men  ?  It  could  not  be  her  beauty,  for  there 
were  plenty  of  girls  far  prettier  who  did  not 
meet  with  a  tithe  of  the  attention.  Wherein 
did  the  great  attraction  lie  % 

Mrs.  Pleydell  did  not  realize,  indeed  she  was 
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probably  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Eve  was  a 
past  mistress  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and  was 
able  to  make  any  man  believe,  if  she  chose  to 
take  the  trouble,  that  he  was  everything  that 
was  delightful. 

The  journey  to  Rome  was  uneventful.  Eve 
longed  to  stay  in  Paris,  enjoying  her  two  days 
among  the  shops  there  more  than  she  was  at  all 
likely  to  enjoy  any  of  the  beauties  of  the 
eternal  city.  When  they  left  it  she  was  in  the 
worst  of  humours,  and  made  herself  so  dis- 
agreeable that  Mrs.  Pleydell  cordially  wished 
that  Laurence,  who  evidently  thought  her  a 
SY^eet- tempered  martyr,  and  Tom,  who  regarded 
her  as  an  angel,  could  have  had  the  felicity  of 
travelling  with  her.  But  then,  as  she  reflected, 
remembering  the  gentle  softness  that  Eve  had 
displayed  the  instant  that  Laurence  made  his 
appearance  at  Cockleton,  if  there  had  been  any 
such  audience,  doubtless  the  girl's  conduct 
would  have  been  utterly  difierent. 

Rome  did  not  please  Eve.     Her  mother  and 
Iris  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  seeing  it 
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thoroughly,  and,  having  no  special  friends 
there,  did  not  care  to  go  out  much.  Eve 
wearied  indescribably  of  the  whole  thing.  If 
she  had  gone  with  a  large,  merry  party,  she 
would  have  affected  to  enjoy  of  all  things  the 
pictures,  churches,  and  ruins.  As  it  was,  she 
did  not  feel,  and  would  not  affect,  the  slightest 
interest  in  anything.  She  always  complained 
of  being  tired,  sat  down  on  the  first  chair 
looking  like  a  martj^r,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  look  at  or  be  interested  in  anything. 

It  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her  to  see  how 
thoroughly  Iris  enjoyed  Rome,  and  also  she 
was  much  mortified  by  the  expressions  of  fer- 
vent admiration  of  her  sister's  beauty  which 
frequently  caught  her  ear. 

After  they  had  been  in  Rome  about  a  week, 
they  one  day,  in  the  Vatican,  encountered  a 
gentleman  who  welcomed  Iris  with  delighted 
surprise. 

"  Miss  Netherleigh !  This  is  indeed  an  un- 
expected pleasure !" 

"Mamma,"  said  Iris,  "this  is  Mr.  Thornham. 
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I  told  you  how  beautiful  his  sketches  of  Rome 
were  wheu  I  was  at  Netherleigh." 

Of  course  with  such  a  well-qualified  cicerone 
the  galleries  became  more  than  ever  interest- 
ing, and  Eve,  yawning  in  her  self-inflicted 
isolation  J  almost  wished  sometimes  for  an 
earthquake  that  would  swallow  up  all  the 
''  dull,  stupid  places  "  together.  Mr,  Thornham 
tried  several  times  to  interest  her  and  draw 
her  into  the  conversation^  but  Eve  was  sulky 
and  would  not  be  appeased,  and  so  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  Iris. 

The  situation  puzzled  him  considerably.  He 
had  heard  from  Lady  Netherleigh  of  her  en- 
gagement, and  was  aware  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed  :  he  had  seen  Laurence  twice  at 
Netherleigh,  and  thought  him  but  little  worthy 
of  such  a  prize — indeed  such  had  been  the 
general  opinion,  especially  on  the  occasion  of 
his  second  visit.  Still  she  had  seemed  very 
fond  of  him,  it  was  hardly  likely  she  would 
have  broken  it  ojff,  and  if  he  had — well,  she  had 
none  of  the  look  of  a  jilted  or  lovelorn  maiden. 
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He  refrained  from  anythiDg  in  the  guise  of  a 
question,  but,  writing  to  Lady  Netherleigh 
about  a  commission  with  which  she  had  in- 
trusted him,  he  confided  his  perplexity  to  her 
and  received  her  version  of  the  story. 

"I  fancy  it  was  a  very  bad  case,"  she 
wrote ;  "  but  Mrs.  Pleydell  said  as  little  as 
possible,  and  I  was  too  discreet  to  ask  ques- 
tions. I  think  their  going  abroad  was  a 
capital  plan  to  avoid  the  natural  gossip.  She 
returned  all  her  presents  the  day  they  left 
home.  I  confess  I  am  glad  she  is  saved  from 
anyone  so  little  worthy  of  her." 

So  was  Mr.  Thornham.  From  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  acquaintance  Iris  had  had  a  great 
fascination  for  him,  and,  now  that  she  was 
free,  why  should  he  not  venture  to  hope  ? 
Not  yet  of  course.  No  true  woman  could  at 
once  put  aside  the  thought  of  a  man  with 
whom  she  had  been  on  the  brink  of  marriage 
and  replace  him  by  another,  but,  when  suf- 
ficient time  had  elapsed,  surely  there  was  no 
reason  why    he   should    despair.     He    had,  at 
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any  rate,  in  his  favour  the  great  similarity 
of  tastes,  which  had  certainly  never  existed 
between  her  and  Mr.  Furnivall. 

In  the  meantime,  the  life  was  very  pleasant. 
Nothing  was  more  delightful  to  the  enthusias- 
tic artist  than  to  exhibit  all  the  beauties  of 
Rome_,  which  he  loved  as  if  they  were  his 
own,  to  such  sympathetic  and  well-read  wo- 
men as  Iris  and  her  mother.  He  was  quite 
in  his  element,  and  every  day  increased  his 
admiration  for  Iris's  mind  and  person. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  guessed  his  feelings,  but 
thought  it  best  not  to  interfere.  The  interest 
of  all  she  was  seeing  was  evidently  doing 
Iris  all  the  good  she  had  hoped  that  it  would ; 
indeed  she  confessed  to  herself  that  it  ex- 
ceeded her  expectations.  Mr.  Thornham's  com- 
pany rendered  their  sight-seeing  infinitely  more 
entertaining  than  it  would  have  been  without 
him,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  her  child  as  to  enable 
her  to  forget  her  trouble,  it  would  be  with  her 
own  entire  concurrence. 
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Eve  was,  at  that  moment,  the  only  annoy- 
ance her  mother  had,  but  she  was  a  veiy 
great  one.  She  was  absolutely  impracticable; 
would  not  even  look  at,  or  attempt  to  be 
interested  in  anything  that  was  pointed  out 
to  her,  drooped  her  head  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr,  professed  perpetual  fatigue,  and,  sub- 
siding on  the  first  chair,  begged  pathetically 
that  no  one  would  mind  her — she  was  used 
to  waiting.  She  Avas  considerably  disconcerted, 
however,  at  being  taken  absolutely  at  her 
word,  and  being  left  to  her  own  reflections 
during  the,  to  her,  apparently  interminable 
time  that  it  took  hor  mother  and  sister  to  see 
anything  to  their  satisfaction. 

Her  delight  was  unfeigned  when,  about  a 
fortnight  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Urban  made 
his  appearance.  Eve  revived  at  once.  Mr. 
Urban  accompanied  them  everywhere,  and 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  fatigue,  to  Mrs. 
Pleydell's  mingled  amusement  and  disgust. 

Probably  he  and  Eve  did  not  know  or  care 
anything  about  pictures,  statues,  or  ruins,  but 
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they  wandered  about,  seeming  to  look  at 
them,  and  it  at  any  rate  looked  better  than 
to  see  Eve  perched  in  solitude  on  a  chair, 
trying  to  look  like  Patience  on  a  Monument. 
What  Eve  liked  best  was  when,  a  little  later, 
expeditions  were  made  to  Tivoli,  Albano,  and 
various  other  places.  Besides,,  Mr.  Urban  knew 
a  great  many  people  in  Rome,  and  intro- 
duced so  many  of  them  to  Mrs.  Pleydell  that 
her  first  intention  of  going  nowhere  was 
soon  abandoned. 

She  watched  Mr.  Urban  very  closely,  and 
believed  that  she  saw  that  he  was  becoming 
really  attached  to  Eve.  He  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ham  were  old  acquaintances,  and  the  latter 
spoke  of  him  as  a  man  well  known  and 
liked.  Mrs.  Pleydell  could  not  disguise  from 
herself  that  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
her  to  have  Eve  safely  married  to  some  man 
who  could  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  her, 
and  whom  she  really  loved. 

The    question   was   would    Eve   ever   really 
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love  anyone?  She  had  professed  to  be  so 
miserable  at  being  forbidden  to  see  or  write 
to  Mr.  Esmond,  yet  almost  immediately  after 
she  had  contrived  to  make  Laurence  Furni- 
vall  wildly  in  love  with  her,  and  must  cer- 
tainly have  given  him  great  encouragement, 
even  if,  as  her  mother  firmly  believed,  she 
did  not  care  in  the  least  for  him. 

Now  she  was  very  decidedly  encouraging 
Mr.  Urban.  To  all  appearance  she  was  in 
love  with  him;  but  was  such  really  the  case? 
Mrs.  Pleydell  could  not  answer  the  question, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  find  out.  Eve 
was  so  perverse  that  to  ask  information  of 
her  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Altogether 
it  seemed  to  her  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  be  patient,  and  watch  the  progress  of 
events. 

The  constant  succession  of  new  ideas  and 
impressions  was  doing  more  for  Iris  than  any- 
thing else  could  have  done.  Society  alone 
would   not   have   been    half  so   efiScacious ;    it 
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would  have  distmcted  her  mind  for  the  time, 
but  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  occupy 
it  when  in  solitude. 

Now  the  days  were  occupied  in  seeing  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  things^  and  the  even- 
ings, when  not  passed  in  society,  were  amply 
filled  with  reading  of  what  they  had  seen,  or 
looking  out  references  required  by  some  train 
of  thought  which  had  been  awakened. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Iris  had  for- 
gotten her  lover  and  her  loss  of  him — far,  in- 
deed, from  it.  She  still  in  secret  shed  bitter 
tears  over  her  slighted  love,  and  sometimes 
felt  as  if  she  could  never  again  know  happi- 
ness ;  but,  unconsciously  to  herself,  these  sad 
thoughts  recurred  less  and  less  frequently;  her 
mind  was  so  fully  occupied  that  she  was  unable 
to  brood,  and  almost  insensibly  the  soreness  of 
her  trouble  passed  from  her. 

Her  mother  guessed  that  such  was  the  case, 
though  she  carefully  refrained  from  ever  recur- 
ring to  the  past ;  but  she  felt  deeply  thankful 
for  the  pride  that  had  so  effectually  helped  her 
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child,  when  she  heard  once  more  Iris's  low  soft 
laughj  and  saw  the  violet  eyes  sparkle  with 
somethiDg  of  their  old  light.  Had  Mr.  Thorn- 
ham  anything  to  do  with  the  change?  she 
wondered.  If  so,  she  should  be  glad.  Iris 
certainly  seemed  to  enjoy  his  company;  but 
perhaps  she  had  not  as  yet  fathomed  his 
meaning. 

Such  was,  indeed^  the  case.  Unlike  Eve, 
Iris  was  not  accustomed  to  fancy  people  in 
love  with  her ;  indeed,  she  thought  very  little 
about  herself.  She  was  naturally  aware  of  her 
own  beauty — it  would  have  been  affectation 
had  she  pretended  that  she  was  not — but,  like 
all  real  beauties,  she  thought  far  less  of  her 
looks  than  do  those  whose  claims  to  the  title 
of  beauty  are  uncertain. 

She  liked  Mr.  Thornham  very  much^  and 
was  quite  conscious  that  he  enjoyed  her  so- 
ciety; she  had  found  at  Netherleigh  that  he 
always  talked  to  her  when  he  could,  but  of 
anything  further  she  had  no  idea.  He  saw 
that  such  was    the   case   at  present,  and  was 

VOL.  III.  H 
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wiKC  cjnon^h  not  to  R?iy  anything    tfiat  might 
onlightr-n  li^^r,  hut  }io  allowod  hirnHolf  to  hope, 

ft  was  11i(;  lant  wof*k  in  Marcli,  and  in  two 
(layH  Mi'K.  [Mf.'y(l(i]l  and  her  daughters  were 
to  Icavo  Rome,  'i'hoy  intended  to  go  home 
leiHurc^ly,  stopping  for  Kome  dayn  at  Florence, 
an  far  an  wlileh  town  Mr.  Thornfiam  waH 
to  aef;orn[)any  them.  'i'hr;nee  tfiey  were  to 
proc(;ed  along  the  Riviera,  while  he  went 
on  to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Venice  ;  but  he 
hoped  to  be  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

It  liar]  bfen  half  understood  that  Mr.  Urban 
intf;n(h;d  to  eHftort  thfi  lach'eK  home  ;  Hf>mething 
had  beeri  Maid  about  it,  and  l^]ve  had  no  doubt 
whatKociver  aljout  tluj  matt(;r.  It  was  tliere- 
fore  a  grrjat  blow  to  Ik;)'  wliei),  on  a  lovely 
mf)iniug  in  Mareh,  hIh",  found  such  was  not  to 
be.  th(;  eaK(!.  Kv(t  was  alone  when  he  wan 
announe(;d,  hei-  motlier  and  iris  liaving  gone 
witli  Mr.  '^riiornham  on  a  Her.oud  viHit  to  tho 
catacombs,  which  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
visit  again. 
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''  It  is  a  rave  chance  to  find  you  alone, 
Eve." 

"  Yes.  Mummy  watches  me  just  as  a  cat 
does  a  mouse.  However,  I  loouldnt  go  into 
those  horrid  catacombs  again.  I  was  fright- 
ened to  death  there  the  last  time." 

*'  I'm  ^lad  to  have  this  chance  of  wishing 
you  good-bye,  Eve.  I  must  leave  Rome  to- 
night." 

"  To-night ! — leave  Rome  !"  and  Eve's  face 
fell.  ''  Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  home 
with  us." 

"  So  I  was — so  I  hoped,  Eve,  but  my  Irish 
agent  has  telegraphed  for  rae.  He  wants  me 
on  urgent  business,  and  I  must  go.  Are  you 
very  sorry,  little  one?  You  can  hardly  be 
more  so  than  I." 

*'  Surely  you  might  let  the  business  wait  a 
little,"  said  Eve,  pouting  ;  "  a  short  time  could 
not  make  any  difference." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  dear.  Eve,  you 
know  I  want  to  stay ;  I  should  like  of  all  things 
travelling   home    with   you,  and    I    thought  it 

h2 
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would  be  a  good  time  to  speak  to  your  mother. 
I  think  she  likes  me^  Eve,  and  it  will  be  all 
right." 

"  But,  Claud,  do  you  really  mean  you  won't 
stayl" 

"  Not  won't.  Eve,  my  pet,  I  would  if  I  could, 
but  the  business  is  of  importance,  and  go  I 
must.  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  my  pet," 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  turning 
her  face  up  to  him  with  one  hand ;  "  you  know 
I  wouldn't  go  if  I  could  help  it.  I  don't  want 
to  leave  my  pretty  bird." 

''And  when  shall  you  come  back?  Shall 
you  be  in  London  as  soon  as  we  are?" 
said  Eve,  beginning  to  be  a  little  molli- 
fied. 

'^  That  is  right !  I  am  glad  to  see  a  smile  !" 
kissing  her  fondly ;  ''  I  don't  know  yet  how 
long  I  shall  be  kept,  but  I  think  I  am 
sure  to  be  in  London  by  the  1st  of 
May." 

''  You  mustn't  stay  away  any  longer." 

"  I    shall    come    the    very    minute    I     can. 
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Eve,  remember  you  belong  to  me.  You  are 
not  to  flirt  with  anyone  else.^' 

*' Except  Laurence.  I  must  finish  him 
off." 

''  Well,  I  don't  like  it,  I  wish  you  had  left 
the  whole  thing  alone.  However,  I  don't 
think  I  need  be  jealous  of  him." 

'^  Jealous  of  Laurence !     You !" 

"  Well,  I  said  I  wasn't.  But  finish  it  off  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  don't  get  into  anything 
of  the  sort  again." 

"  You  are  not  going  yet.'' 

''I  must.  I  have  a  heap  of  things,  all 
left  to  the  last  of  course,  to  do  before  I 
start." 

Their  farewell,  which  was  a  very  tender 
one,  lasted  some  time,  and  was  very  nearly 
broken  in  upon  by  Mrs.  Pleydell  and  Lis, 
who  returned  the  moment  Mr.  Urban  had 
left. 

Eve  announced  his  defection,  but  she  seemed 
so  little  disturbed,  in  fact,  in  such  excellent 
spirits,   that   her   mother    suspected    he    must 
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have  said  something  more  definite,  and  asked 
quietly, 

*'  Was  that  allhe  said,  Eve  V 

But  Eve  calmly  responded, 

''  Yes — no,  by-the-by,  he  said  he  should 
probably  be  in  London  by  the  1st  of 
May." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting 
Every  "svise  man's  son  doth  know, 

Twelfth  Night— Act  ii,  Sc.  3. 

A  S  the  party,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Pleydell,  her 
-^■*-  daughters,  and  Mr.  Thornham,  were 
strolling  through  the  galleries  of  the  Uffizii  on 
the  morning  after  their  arrival  in  Florence, 
they  suddenly  heard  an  exclamation  behind 
them,  and  turning,  found  themselves  confront- 
ed by  Lord  Rootley. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  said  Mrs. 
Pleydell,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over; 
"  we  thought  you  were  in  the  south  of 
Spain." 
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"  So  I  was  till  quite  lately,  but  it  grew  so 
very  Lot  that  I  made  my  way  to  Cannes  and 
Nice,  and,  not  particularly  liking  either,  I  came 
on  here.  Surely  you  haven't  been  here 
long.^^ 

*'  We  only  arrived  last  night.  And 
you  r 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  here  a  week,  in  a  few 
days  I  am  going  to  Genoa,  and  then  slowly 
on  to  Cannes  and  Paris." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to 
do." 

"Then  I  hope  we  shall  be  fellow-travel- 
lers." 

''  It  would  be  very  pleasant.  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Thornham?  He  has  been  our  companion 
from  Rome,  and  is  kindly  pointing  out  to  us 
the  chief  beauties  here.  He  is  going  on  to 
Bologna  to  see  the  Guidos." 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed,  Mr.  Thornham 
feeling  a  pang  of  jealousy  at  the  thought  that 
this  good-looking  young  man,  who  appeared 
to  know  Iris  so  well,  would  in  all  probability 
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have  the  pleasure  of  travelling  home  with  her. 
How  he  wished  he  had  never  committed 
himself  by  saying  he  was  going  home  by  way 
of  Bologna  and  Venice  !  He  was  ashamed  to 
change  now,  but  would  very  gladly  have 
done  so,  could  he  have  thought  of  a  satisfac- 
tory excuse. 

Eve's  first  thought  at  sight  of  Lord  Rootley 
was  that  after  all  it  was  fortunate  that  Claud 
was  not  wath  them.  After  he  had  once  settled 
matters  with  her  mother,  she  thought  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  her  drawing  back,  while, 
if  she  knew  beforehand  that  Mr.  Urban  and  Mr. 
Esmond  were  identical,  she  might  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  say  to  him.  It  would  be 
too  dreadful,  and  Lord  Rootley  was  just  the 
sort  of  goody-goody  young  man  who  would 
think  it  right  to  tell  everybody  every- 
thing and  make  as  much  mischief  as  was 
possible. 

This  was  ungrateful  of  her.  She  ought  to 
have  remembered  how  punctilious  he  had  been 
in  speaking  to  her  alone  about  Mr.  Esmond, 
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and  that  no  one  would  ever  have  known  that 
he  had  done  so,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  own 
incautious  exclamation  to  Iris.  But  Eve  was 
put  out  at  having  no  one  to  pay  her  atten- 
tion. 

After  the  first  greeting,  Lord  Rootley  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  Mrs.  Pleydell  and  Iris,  more 
especially  to  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Thornham  had 
but  little  patience  with  Eve's  provoking  ways, 
which  had  been  so  troublesome  in  Rome  before 
Mr.  Urban's  arrival,  and  was  besides  listening 
eagerly  to  detect  whether  the  new-comer  had 
any  special  interest  for  the  girl  he  was  so  fast 
learning  to  love.  To  be  neglected  always 
made  Eve  cross,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Mrs.  Pleydell,  glancing  round,  found  she  was 
missing. 

"  I  suppose  Eve  has  one  of  her  fits  of  fatigue 
again,"  she  said,  with  a  somewhat  provoked 
laugh,  and  Mr.  Thornham  very  reluctantly 
volunteered  to  go  in  search. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  her  esta- 
blished on  a  sofa,  with  the  air  of  patient  mar- 
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tyrdom  with  which  he  had  become  so  well 
acquainted  in  Rome,  and  which  irritated  him  so 
much. 

''  Miss  Pleydell,  your  mother  has  sent  me  to 
beg  you  will  join  her  at  once." 

"  I  am  so  tired,  I  can't ;  mummy  cares  for  all 
these  stupid  old  pictures,  and  could  stand  look- 
ing at  them  all  day.  She  forgets  I  can't  do  so 
much." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  grown  weak  again  all 
of  a  sudden.  You  have  seemed  strong  enough 
for  the  last  two  months." 

Eve  coloured  with  vexation.  She  had  long 
since  found  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  waste 
any  of  her  fascinations  on  Mr.  Thornham.  She 
rose  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

"  Well,  if  I  must  go  I  must ;  but  I  think  it  is 
very  hard  I  couldn't  have  been  left  to  rest  in 
peace  ;  I  should  have  been  there  all  right  when 
they  came  back." 

"  We  are  going  out  another  way." 

"  But  you  needn't." 

"Yes,    I    want    to    show   Miss   Netherleigh 
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something      that     I    am     sure     will     interest 
her." 

"  Oh,  of  course  if  it  is  anything  for  Iris  it  is 
hopeless;  everything  is  always  arranged  for 
her  pleasure." 

They  had  now  joined  the  others,  and  Eve 
was  much  mortified  to  find  that  though  she  was 
as  sulky,  and  tried  to  make  herself  as  disagree- 
able as  possible,  no  one  seemed  to  take  any 
notice  of  her.  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  found  that 
this  was  the  best  way  of  treating  one  of  her 
daughter's  fits  of  bad  temper,  and  Iris  was  too 
much  interested  in  all  she  saw  and  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  two  gentlemen,  to  observe  that 
anything  was  amiss. 

It  appeared  that  Lord  Rootley  was  staying  at 
the  same  hotel,  so  he  naturally  joined  them  at 
the  table-dliote, 

"You  must  be  pleased  at  Lady  Imogene's 
marriage,"  said  Iris,  next  to  whom  he  had  seat- 
ed himself,  Mr.  Thornham  to  his  exceeding  dis- 
comfiture finding  himself  between  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell and  Eve,  where  his  only  consolation  was 
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to  listen  for  Iris's  voice,  and  try  to  make  out 
what  she  was  saying,  thus  rendering  his  own 
answers  to  observations  addressed  to  him 
less  apposite  than  might  have  been  wished. 

*^  Yes,  indeed,  I  was  delighted ;  I  cannot 
fancy  two  people  better  suited.  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  him  while  I  was  at  Beechmont.  It 
was  very  provoking  being  ordered  oif  just  as 
I  was  beginning  to  know  something  about 
Coalshire." 

"  But  it  is  always  best  to  take  precautions  in 
time." 

**  Yes,  of  course,  and  I  do  believe  it  has  done 
me  all  the  good  in  the  world.  I  must  try  to 
get  my  father  to  let  me  go  to  Beechmont 
sometimes,  even  if  he  does  not." 

"  But  do  you  think  he  will  not  ?" 

"  He  does  not  like  it.  He  never  did,  and  this 
time  he  seems  to  have  done  so  less  than  usual. 
Then  my  mother  fancies  it  disagrees  with  her, 
and  Hildegarde  prefers  Pinefield;  it  is  nearer 
London,  and  therefore  gayer." 

*'  I  am  sure  no  one  could  complain  of  dulness 
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at  Beechmont  this  winter !  Why,  the  house  was 
always  full." 

''  My  mother  cannot  endure  the  country  if 
she  is  left  for  a  moment  alone.  They  are  in 
London  now." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  found  a  letter  from  Imo- 
gene  here  yesterday,  asking  me  to  be  brides- 
maid." 

"  Does   she   say   when    the   wedding    is    to 

ber 

"  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  ?  The  1st  of 
June." 

*'  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  a  writing  family. 
Our  correspondence  is  of  the  slenderest." 

"  Then  we  have  really  told  you  some 
news !" 

Lord  Rootley  was  exceedingly  puzzled  by 
finding  Iris  still  unmarried  and  unattended  by 
Laurence.  As  he  said,  his  family  were  not  good 
correspondents,  indeed  Lady  Imogene  was  the 
only  one  who  wrote,  and  she  had  been  so  occu- 
pied by  her  own  engagement  that  she  had 
quite  forgotten  to  tell  him  about  Iris.     When, 
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therefore,  the  next  day  he  happened  to  be 
for  a  short  time  alone  with  Mrs.  Pleydell,  he 
said, 

"I  was  so  surprised  yesterday  to  see  Miss 
Netherleigh  with  you.  I  thought  she  was  to 
have  been  married  in  January  ?" 

"Her  engagement  is  at  an  end,"  said  Mrs. 
Pleydell_,  with  some  surprise.  "  I  thought,,  of 
course,  you  would  have  heard  what  naturally 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder.  She  discovered, 
fortunately  in  time,  that  Mr.  Furnivall  pre- 
ferred some  one  else,  and  at  once  released 
him." 

"  I  had  heard  nothing.  I  am  afraid  it  must 
have  been  a  great  grief  to  her." 

"She  has  borne  it  nobly.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  she  has  not  suffered.  No  woman 
could  help  doing  so.  But  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  her  to  love  without  esteem — hers 
is  by  no  means  a  weak  character— and  also 
her  pride  forbids  her  to  mourn  for  one  who  had 
deserted  her.  I  think  the  change  of  scene  has 
done  her  good." 
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Lord  Rootley  said  very  little^  but  he  was 
filled  with  astonishment.  He  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  Iris  during  the  autumn^  when  she  was 
the  chief  friend  of  his  favourite  sister,  and  he 
marvelled  greatly  at  any  man  who  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  win  her  allowing  the  prize  to 
slip  from  his  grasp. 

Certainly  he  had  wondered  that  her  choice 
should  have  fallen  on  Laurence,  who  appeared 
to  him  a  good  sort  of  young  fellow,  but  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  field  sports,  and  quite  unable 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  intellectual  interests  of 
which  he  soon  discovered  Iris  had  so  many.  If 
her  eyes  had  been  opened  he  would  not  have 
been  so  much  surprised,  but  that  she  should 
have  been  rejected  for  another  seemed  incon- 
ceivable. Well,  it  was  no  business  of  his ;  it 
was  very  delightful  falling  in  with  such  pleasant 
companions,,  it  would  render  his  return  journey 
very  much  more  agreeable,  and  he  at  once  fell 
into  the  way  of  regarding  himself  as  one  of  the 
party. 

This  was  very  pleasant  to  everyone  except- 
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ing  Mr.  Thornham,  who,  if  he  had  had  any 
doubt  before  as  to  his  own  feelings  respecting 
Iris,  was  bitterly  enlightened,  by  his  jealousy  of 
every  word  she  spoke  to  Lord  Rootley,  as  to 
how  much  he  loved  her.  If  only,  he  thought 
despondingly,  he  could  have  had  her  to  him- 
self a  little  longer,  if  the  pleasant  time  in  Rome 
could  but  have  lasted  for  another  month  or 
six  weeks^  perhaps  then  he  might  have  dared 
his  fate,  and  with  some  hope  of  success.  She 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  society,  they  had  many 
interests  and  pursuits  in  common,  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  he  should  despair. 

But  he  feared  Lord  Rootley ;  he  was  a 
younger  man,  very  good-looking  and  agreeable, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  an  older  acquaint- 
ance^ and,  owing  to  his  own  folly  in  having 
arranged  to  return  home  by  a  different  route, 
he  should  lose  all  the  pleasant  opportunities  of 
travel  of  which  his  rival  would  of  course  hasten 
to  avail  himself. 

For  Mr.  Thornham  was  far  too  genuinely  in 
love  to  believe  that  anyone,  not  previously  en- 
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gaged,  could  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  Iris,  and 
he  judged  by  Lord  Rootley's  evident  pleasure 
in  her  society  and  appropriation  of  it,  that  he 
was  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
himself. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  they  were  to 
part  at  Florence.  It  would  have  been  almost 
more  than  he  could  have  borne  to  travel  slowly 
home  to  England  in  their  company,  watching 
the  whole  time  the  slow  and  sure  destruction 
of  the  hopes  that  had  become  so  dear  to  him. 
For,  being  really  very  much  in  love,  he  was  of 
course  diffident  of  his  own  merits  and  powers 
of  pleasing,  and  exaggerated  all  his  rival's 
advantages. 

Eve  saw  that  he  was  in  love  with  Iris,  and 
took  pleasure  in  saying  little  things  respecting 
Lord  Rootley,  which  she  was  in  hopes  pained 
and  made  him  jealous.  It  was  very  hard  to 
see  her  sister,  whom  she  chose  to  consider 
"  old  and  jxtssee,"  the  object  of  attention  to  the 
two  young  men  of  the  party,  while  she  was 
left  unnoticed.     Of  course  it  showed  their  bad 
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taste^  but  it  did  not   make   the  situation   less 
dull  and  mortifying. 

It  was  so  hard,  too,  to  have  so  utterly  failed 
in  punishing  Iris.  All  she  had  succeeded  in 
doing  was  in  giving  her  nearly  three  months  in 
Rome,  which  she  had  evidently  greatly  en- 
joyed, in  delivering  her  from  marrying  a  man 
who  would  have  kept  her  always  shut  up  in 
the  dulness  of  Rookwood,  and  in  possibly 
enabling  her  to  marry  Lord  Rootley.  It  was 
too  aggravating  I  If  it  had  not  been  for  her 
hope  of  refusing  Laurence,  and  of  telling  him 
the  reason  why  she  had  encouraged  him,  she 
would  have  been  in  despair.  - 

Now,  too,  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her  to 
keep  some  sort  of  guard  over  her  temper.  She 
did  not  care  what  Mr.  Thornham  thought  of 
her ;  he  did  not  seem,  from  what  she  could 
gather,  to  go  out  at  all  in  London,  or  to  know 
any  of  her  friends.  His  opinion  of  her  was 
absolutely  immaterial,  as  she  had  very  soon 
found  out  that  it  was  useless  for  her  to  try  to 
charm  him. 

l2 
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But  Lord  Kootley  was  different ;  he  was  in 
her  set,  and  knew  her  friends,  and  might  easily 
ruin  the  reputation  she  had  always  held — out 
of  her  own  domestic  circle — for  imperturbable 
sweetness  of  temper.  So,  after  the  first  day's 
crossness  in  the  Uffizii,  which  she  trusted  he 
had  been  too  occupied  with  his  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  meeting  them  to  observe,  she  be- 
came as  gentle  and  submissive  as  could  be 
wished,  and  Mrs.  Pleydell  began  to  wonder 
whether  this  meant  that  she  was  trying  to 
captivate  Lord  Rootley,  or  what  was  the  reason 
of  the  change. 

If  it  was  any  hope  of  fascinating  Lord  Root- 
ley,  there  certainly  did  not  seem  much  hope  of 
its  being  fulfilled.  He  was  pleasant  and  cour- 
teous to  her,  and  very  attentive  to  Mrs. 
Pleydell,  but  there  never  seemed  an  end  of 
what  he  had  to  say  to  Iris.  This  became  more 
evident  after  they  left  Florence,  where  of  course 
the  art-treasures  made  their  topics  of  conver- 
sation more  general. 
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It  was  not  that  they  talked  apart,  or  with 
any  affectation  of  special  confidence,  but  he 
was  always  consulting  her  and  appealing  to 
her  judgment  about  the  things  that  interested 
him;  and  Mrs.  Pleydell,  though  fairly  well- 
acquainted  with  her  daughter's  thoughts  and 
views,  was  often  surprised  to  find  how  much 
attention  Iris  had  given  to  all  topics  of  philan- 
thropy, more  especially  those  which  aimed  at 
aiding  people  to  help  themselves. 

She  and  Lord  Rootley  seemed  to  think  alike 
on  most  points ;  when  they  did  not^  he  was 
always  most  patient  in  explaining  his  views, 
and  equally  ready  to  hear  all  that  she  had  to 
say  on  her  side.  There  was  none  of  the  im- 
patient contempt  for  a  woman's  opinion  which 
Laurence  had  manifested  even  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  and  which  had  so  greatly 
irritated  Mrs.  Pleydell,  even  though  Iris  had 
never  seemed  to  notice  it.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Pleydell  began  to  build  castles  in  the  air^  and 
to  hope  that  her  darling  child  might  console 
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herself  for  her  disappointment  by  a  marriage 
with  one  who  seemed  in  every  way  worthy  of 
her. 

And  Iris  herself?  Very  certainly  no  thought 
of  love  either  for  Mr.  Thornham  or  Lord  Root- 
ley  had  as  yet  entered  her  mind.  When  her 
heart  did  not  ache  it  still  felt  stunned  and 
numbed  by  the  blow  dealt  by  Laurence's  de- 
sertion, and  by  the  conviction  that,  though  he 
had  said  he  loved  her,  he  had  never  done  so 
with  a  tithe  of  the  devotion  evinced  in  his 
passionate  appeal  to  Eve. 

No  thought  of  her  own  future,  certainly  no 
thought  of  love  or  marriage,  had  even  entered 
her  mind ;  if  such  had  been  suggested  to  her, 
she  would  probably  have  answered,  and,  as  she 
believed,  sincerely,  that  she  should  never 
marry.  , 

Not  because  she  still  loved  Laurence.  As 
her  mother  had  said,  love  in  her  nature  could 
not  exist  without  esteem,  and  when  she  knew 
that  he  loved  another,  and  yet  had  ostensibly 
remained   her   lover,  all  respect    for    him   had 
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died,  and  was  replaced  by  contempt.  If  it 
bad  not  been  for  this  her  sufferings  would 
have  been  greater  than  they  were,  but  as  it 
was  they  had  been  severe,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  thought  of  another  love  should 
yet  have  occurred  to  her. 

Eve  listened  with  considerable  anxiety  to 
hear  whether  either  her  mother  or  Iris  men- 
tioned Claud  Urban's  name  as  having  been 
with  them  in  Rome.  If  they  did,  might  not 
Lord  Rootley,  who  was  so  fond  of  mischief- 
making  and  meddling,  think  proper  to  en- 
lighten them  respecting  his  identity  with  the 
Mr.  Esmond  who  had  spent  a  short  time  in 
Coalshire. 

It  was  true  he  had  promised  her  to  say 
nothing,  on  condition  of  her  promising  not  to 
meet  Mr.  Esmond  again  unknown  to  her 
mother,  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  she  had  almost  immediately  broken  her 
word.  But,  not  being  scrupulous  herself,  Eve 
never  put  much  faith  in  the  promises  of  others, 
-and  felt  no  certainty  that  he  might  not  betray 
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her  to  Iris  on  the  first  opportunity.  If  Mr. 
Urban  were  not  mentioned,  the  fact  might 
not  occur  to  him,  and  the  explosion  which 
would  ensue  might  be  averted. 

And  it  happened  as  she  wished.  Iris  had 
been  so  monopolised  by  Mr.  Thornham  as  to 
come  but  little  into  contact  with  Claud,  and 
she  was  besides  more  than  ever  disinclined  to 
take  any  part  in  her  sister's  affairs.  Even 
while  striving  to  condemn  Eve  as  little  as 
possible  for  what  had  occurred,  she  could  not 
hold  her  blameless ;  and  was  therefore  doubly 
anxious  to  interfere  in  no  Vv'ay  in  her  con- 
cerns. 

Mrs.  Pleydell's  silence  was  caused  by  a 
different  motive.  She  had  believed  herself  to 
be  sure  that  Mr.  Urban  was  in  love  with 
Eve,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay 
in  Rome  had  expected  daily  that  he  would 
propose,  and,  so  far  as  she  could  understand 
Eve,  that  she  would  accept  him.  His  sudden 
departure  was  therefore  a  great  surprise,  and 
she   had   no  wish   to   talk  about   him,  or   say 
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how  much  they  had  seeu  of  him  until  she 
saw  what  his  future  conduct  might  be. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  question  Eve.  Her 
mother  felt  quite  sure  that  she  should  be  no 
nearer  knowing  what  had  passed  in  that  last 
interview  in  Rome  even  if  she  did  so,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  patiently  to  await  the 
course  of  events.  But  the  result  was  satis- 
factory to  Eve:  Claud  Urban's  name  was  not 
mentioned. 

Soon  after  she  arrived  in  Rome,  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell  had  received  a  letter  from  Tom,  telling 
her  of  his  having  been  taken  into  partnership 
by  Mr.  Francia. 

"  It  is  wonderfully  kind  of  him,"  he  wrote. 
"  Personally,  as  you  know,  I  am  quite  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  I  am  quite  puzzled  to 
think  how  he  can  know  so  much  about  me 
as  he  seems  to  do.  He  quite  takes  away  my 
breath  sometimes  by  appearing  to  know  all 
my  thoughts  and  opinions  on  business  matters. 
I   thought  no  one  could   have  known  me   sa 
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well,  except  my  father,  of  whom  something 
in  his  manner  sometimes  reminds  me. 

*'0f  course  this  partnership  in  so  lucrative 
a  business  will  materially  aid  me  in  what,  as 
you  know,  is  my  first  object  in  life :  clearing 
off  every  debt  my  father  left.  I  told  Mr. 
Francia  honestly  that  such  was  the  one  goal 
before  me,  and  that  he  must  not  expect  me 
to  be  a  partner  who  would  spend  or  enter- 
tain largely,  as  I  shall  retain  only  £200  a 
year  for  myself,  and  devote  everything  else 
to  clearing  off  the  debts.  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  have  this  explanation,  so  that  we 
might  start  fair,  understanding  each  other.  He 
shook  my  hand,  and  said  my  feelings  did  me 
credit,  and  that^  though  he  thought  most 
people  would  call  me  quixotic,  he  honoured  my 
chivalry  too  much  to  do  so. 

"  It  was  rather  an  odd,  stilted  speech,  and 
his  manner  as  he  made  it  was  peculiar,  but  I 
am  sure  he  meant  it  kindly.  He  will  entertain 
a  good  deal  himself,  I  fancy,  as  he  is  looking 
at  houses,  and  seems  to  have  nearly  decided  on 
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one  in  Belgrave  Square.  He  can  do  nothing 
without  my  step-mother^s  advice :  he  even  says 
that  her  taste  is  so  good  that,  when  the  house 
is  found_,  he  shall  beg  her  to  undertake  all  the 
furnishing  and  decoration  for  him,  if  she  does 
not  think  it  too  much  trouble. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  disappointment  it 
was  to  me,  on  my  return  from  Spain,  to  find 
that  I  had  missed  you  in  London.  I  should 
like  to  have  done  in  person  what  it  seems  so 
cold  to  do  in  writing :  to  thank  you  for  the 
help  you  so  generously  gave  me  when  the 
troubles  came  last  year.  Of  course  now  I  no 
longer  need  it,  but  I  feel  your  kindness  as  much 
as  if  I  had  availed  myself  of  it  for  many  years. 
When  you  write  tell  me  of  Eve.  I  know,  I  tell 
myself  as  often  as  you  could  wish,  that  the 
object  of  my  heart's  desire  is  absolutely  hope- 
less, but  still  the  aching  longing  remains.  As 
nothing  can  increase  it,  and  it  is  beyond  either 
your  or  my  power  to  cure,  tell  me  of  her  all 
you  can,  that  I  may  picture  her  as  she  is,  either 
grave  or  gay,  but  always  charming." 
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It  was  clear  from  this  letter  that  Mrs.  William 
Pleydell  had  not  yet  taken  Tom  into  her  confi- 
dence, and  his  aunt  was  glad  of  it,  knowing 
how  much  he  would  feel  the  slight  to  his 
father's  memory  of  her  very  speedy  consola- 
tion. 

She  wrote  back_,  warmly  congratulating  him 
on  his  greatly  improved  prospects,  and  com- 
mending his  wisdom  in  having  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  with  Mr.  Francia  before  ac- 
cepting the  offer  of  partnership.  She  then 
proceeded : 

"  You  ask  me  about  Eve.  You  know,  my 
dear  Tom,  vou  and  I  never  do  and  never  shall 
agree  about  her  disposition,  which  you  persist 
in  seeing  through  such  very  rosy  spectacles.  I 
think,  however,  if  you  had  been  able  to  see  her 
the  first  ten  days  here,  even  you  must  have 
slightly  modified  your  opinion.  She  was  simply 
impracticable,  would  look  at  nothing  and  would 
do  nothing  but  subside  on  to  the  first  chair  in 
every  gallery  and  complain  of  fatigue.  Lat- 
terly, however,  a  Mr.  Urban,  with  whom  we 
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made  acquaintance  at  Beechmont^  has  made  his 
appearance,  and,  having  some  one  to  amuse 
her,  she  has  revived  and  is  much  as  usual." 

The  party  made  their  way  slowly  home- 
wards, pausing  to  admire  the  beauty  of  Spezzia, 
the  palaces  of  Genoa,  the  gardens  of  Pegli^  and 
the  palms  of  Bordighera.  They  passed  through 
Nice,  not  caring  for  its  dust  and  bustle,  and 
stayed  but  a  day  in  the  English  colony  of 
Cannes. 

Eve  was  longing  to  be  in  Paris,  and  groaned 
at  every  delay  as  curtailing  the  time  to  be 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  fresh  toilettes,  as 
they  were  to  be  in  London^  in  the  house 
Mrs.  William  Pleydell  had  taken  for  them  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  by  the  1st  of  May,  in  time 
for  the  Drawing-room  at  which  Iris  was  to  be 
presented. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  Mrs.  Pleydell  received  a 
letter  from  Tom,  telling  her  of  his  step-mother's 
approaching  marriage. 

"  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me,"  he  wrote : 
"  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  suspected — 1  believe 
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others  have  done  so, — but  I  did  not,  and  it  was 
a  blow  to  me  to  think  he  was  so  soon  forgotten 
and  replaced.  Against  Mr.  Francia  personally 
I  have  of  course  nothing  to  say ;  he  is  every- 
thing that  is  kind  to  me.  Still,  as  you  may 
imagine,  I  do  feel  it  at  first." 
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Our  love  was  like  most  other  loves  ; 
A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver, 
A  rose-bud,  and  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  "  Fly  not  yet "  upon  the  river ; 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir, 
Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted, 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair, 
The  usual  vows, — and  then  we  parted. 
We  parted  ;  months  and  years  rolled  by  ; 
We  met  again  four  summers  after  ; 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh  ; 
Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter  ; 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 
There  had  been  many  other  lodgers ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle  ; 
But  only — Mrs.  Something  Rogers. 

Belle  of  the  Ball-room.     Praed. 

I T  was  quite  a  new  sensation  to  Mrs.  Pleydell 
■*'     to  find  herself,  after  so  many  years,  once 
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more  plunged  into  the  bustle  of  London  life. 
It  was  a  far  greater  whirl  than  she  had  ever 
before  undergone,  for  not  only  had  she  two 
daughters  to  chaperon,  but  she  found  her  own 
fairly  large  acquaintance  supplemented  by  all 
the  Netherleigh  connection,  besides  a  great 
many  people  to  whom  Lady  Beechmont  intro- 
duced her,  and  friends  of  Eve's  who  requested 
an  introduction  through  Mrs.  William  Pley- 
dell. 

Fashion  is  as  capricious  as  to  types  of  beauty 
admired  as  about  any  other  matter :  one  year 
the  tall  and  stately  bear  away  the  palm, 
another  the  small  and  piquante  are  the  rage, 
one  season  no  one  is  admired  who  is  not  dark, 
the  next  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  are  insisted 
upon  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  good  looks. 

When  Eve  was  last  in  London,  her  style 
had  been  in  the  ascendant,  and,  never  dream- 
ing that  taste  could  change,  she  was  astonished 
and  dismayed  to  find  that,  though  still  con- 
sidered ''  a  pretty  little  thing,"  it  was  Iris  who 
received  the  lion's  share  of  admiration,  and  was 
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emphatically    pronounced    the    beauty    of    the 
season. 

Miss  Netherleigh  was  warmly  solicited  by 
Mrs.  Pleydell  to  come  up  and  stay  in  Grosvenor 
Street  for  a  short  time,  and  renew  her  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  family  connections  ;  but  this 
Aunt  Rachel  declined  to  do. 

"  At  my  age,"  she  wrote,  ''  my  proper  place 
is  in  my  own  chimney-corner  or  under  my  own 
cedar-tree.  I  know  you  really  mean  that  you 
wish  to  have  me,  but,  my  dear  Grace,  you  have 
quite  enough  on  your  hands  without  under- 
taking the  care  of  your  old  aunt  as  well.  Mrs. 
Furnivall  called  yesterday.  She  seems  to  think 
that  her  son  has  grown  strangely  restless  ;  she 
said  that  he  was  talking  of  going  to  London 
for  the  season.  1  let  you  know  this  at  once, 
as  it  probably  may  have  reference  to  Eve,  and 
you  may  like  to  be  prepared." 

The  idea  that  Laurence  might  come  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  was  more  difficult  to  prevent  his 
seeing  Eve  than  in  the  country,  had  not 
occurred    to    Mrs.    Pleydell ;    he    had    always 
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spoken  with  such  contempt  and  disgust  of 
London  society  that,  if  she  had  considered  the 
matter  at  all,  she  would  have  thought  herself 
quite  safe  from  him. 

Her  first  thought  was  naturally  of  Iris  ;  she 
must  not  meet  Laurence  unprepared.  She 
called  her  back  as  she  was  leaving  the  break- 
fast-room. 

""Iris  dear,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  Rachel,  and  she 
tells  me  that  Mr.  Furnivall  talks  of  probably 
spending  the  season  in  London." 

Iris  flushed,  and  then  turned  pale,  but  she 
said  very  composedly, 

"  Well,  London  is  as  free  to  him  as  to  us.  I 
suppose  he  wants  to  see  Eve." 

"Which  I  shall  not  allow.  Iris  darling,  I 
hope  his  being  in  town  will  not  spoil  your 
pleasure." 

"  No,"  said  Iris,  slowly  ;  "  I  think  not.  I  am 
glad  to  know  it  is  likely,  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  I  mean.  I  should  not  like  to  be 
startled,  and — perhaps  blush." 
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"You  can  meet  him  calmly?" 

"  Yes,  mamma,  quite.  I  think  I  have  quite 
learnt  to  be  thankful  that  he  knew  his  own 
mind  in  time." 

This  took  a  weight  off  Mrs.  Pleydell's  mind. 
She  had  feared  that,  when  it  came  to  the 
imminent  prospect  of  seeing  Laurence  again, 
Iris'  heart  might  have  overpowered  her  pride — 
it  was  a  comfort  to  feel  that  such  was  not  the 
case.     Her  next  interview  was  with  Eve. 

"  Eve,  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Furnivall  is  like- 
ly to  be  in  London  for  a  part  of  the  season. 
Remember  that  you  are  not  to  dance  with  him 
if  he  asks  you,  nor  to  talk  to  him,  nor  let  him 
talk  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  mummy,  poor  Laurence  !  and  he  is  in 
love  with  me,  you  know  !" 

"I  wonder.  Eve,  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
refer  to  that,  when  you  know  how  disgracefully 
he  behaved  to  Iris.  But  remember,  beyond  a 
bow,  or  '  how  do  you  -  do  V  your  communica- 
tion is  not  to  go.  Do  you  clearly  under- 
stand ?" 

k2 
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"But,  mummy " 

*'  No  buts,  Eve.  I  have  given  you  an  express 
order — do  you  understand  it  f 

*'  Yes,  mummy  ;  but " 

''Then  we  need  say  no  more  about  it.  If 
you  disobey  me  I  shall  not  let  you  go  out  at 
all." 

Mrs.  Pleydell  did  not  care  that  Eve  should 
see  a  great  deal  of  Lady  Hildegarde,  but,  with- 
out being  absolutely  rude,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevent  it.  Lady  Beechmont  was  one 
of  those  ladies  who  make  very  violent,  though 
perhaps  not  very  durable,  friendships,  and  Mrs. 
Pleydell  was  at  this  moment  the  person  whom 
she  had  taken  up. 

The  Beechmonts'  house  in  Grosvenor  Square 
was  but  a  very  few  doors  from  Mrs.  Pleydell's 
in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  was  incessant,  more 
especially  as  Iris  was  to  be  one  of  Lady  Imo- 
gene's  bridesmaids,  and  the  number  of  things 
to  be  settled  about  the  dress  and  its  acces- 
sories   seemed    never-ending.      Lady  Imogene 
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herself  did  not  trouble  much  about  the  matter. 

When  Mr.  Morton  was  not  in  London,  she 
and  Iris  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
the  boudoir,  where  they  were  frequently  joined 
by  Lord  Rootley,  always  sure  of  sympathy  and 
interest  in  anything  in  which  he  might  be  occu- 
pied. He  learnt  to  know  and  appreciate  Iris 
during  these  quiet  talks,  better  even  than  he 
had  done  in  Italy,  for  Imogene  knew  all  her 
thoughts,  and  drew  out  her  opinions  better 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do.  Every  day  he 
met  her  she  seemed  to  him  to  become  more 
delightful,  and  he  allowed  the  charm  of  her 
society  to  beguile  him  into  putting  off  the 
visit  to  Pinefield  which  he  had  intended 
to  pay  immediately  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  considerably  amused  Lord  Beechmont,  who, 
though  languid  and  indolent,  was  by  no  means 
slow  in  seeing  things,  to  find  his  son  perpetu- 
ally finding  excuses  for  not  doing  what  gene- 
rally was  his  great  pleasure,  namely,  running 
down  to  the  country  after  even  the  briefest  ab- 
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sence.  He  knew  the  reason  of  Lord  Bootley's 
disinclination  to  leave  London  far  better  than 
the  young  man  did  himself;  indeed  Lord  Root- 
ley  had  as  yet  by  no  means  realized  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  love.  A  calm  bystander  like 
his  father  saw  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
so. 

Lord  Beechmont  was  well  pleased.  He  was 
very  anxious  that  his  only  son  should  marry;  he 
was  devoted  to  beauty,  and  admired  Iris  almost 
more  than  any  girl  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he 
regarded  her  as  being  in  every  way  perfectly 
satisfactory.  And  though  he  was  too  indolent 
himself  to  enter  into  his  son's  views,  and  was 
much  inclined  to  think  that  all  his  trouble  was 
labour  in  vain,  and  that  he  had  far  better  leave 
well  alone,  still,  as  he  was  so  very  eager  about 
such  matters,  it  was  doubtless  better  that  his 
wife  should  sympathise  with  him.  On  the 
whole,  he  did  not  think  his  son  could  do  better, 
especially  as  he  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
please. 

While  Iris  and  Lady  Imogene  talked  in  the 
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boudoir,  Eve  and  Lady  Hildegarde  chattered 
in  the  latter's  bed-room,  their  conversation 
being  generally  interspersed  with  remarks  on 
bonnets,  and  trying  on  each  other's  hats. 

It  was  hardly  of  the  practical  and  edifying 
nature  of  the  conversation  in  the  boudoir, 
which  both  would  have  voted  "  deadly  dull," 
and  turned  chiefly  on  lovers,  compliments,  and 
various  escapades  of  Lady  Hildegarde's,  to 
which  Eve  listened  with  admiration  and  long- 
ing, and  a  desperate  envy  of  her  friend's  greater 
freedom. 

"  Ah  !  it's  all  very  well  for  you,"  she  said  one 
day,  when  Lady  Hildegarde  had  been  describ- 
ing how  she  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  sitting  in  the  conservatory  at  a 
ball,  and  had  never  re-appeared  till  it  was  time 
to  go  home ;  "  you  are  lucky,  and  can  do  just 
as  you  like.  Now  if  I  don't  go  back  the  minute 
a  dance  is  over  there  is  a  fuss,  and  once  when  I 
stayed  away  for  two  dances  mummy  told  me  if 
I  did  so  again  I  should  stay  at  home  for  a 
week !" 
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'*  I'm  obliged  to  be  much  more  careful  now ; 
Rootley  has  taken  to  going  everywhere,  and 
he's  worse  than  the  crossest  old  chaperon.  It's 
a  mercy  he  didn't  see  me  and  Bertie  last 
night,  or  there'd  have  been  no  end  of  a 
row." 

"  Oh !"  said  Eve,  somewhat  sharply,  "  so  it 
was  Bertie  Deverell,  was  it  f ' 

'^  Of  course  ;  who  else  should  it  be  V 

"I  didn't  know,  there  are  two  or  three 
more." 

"  Not  quite  like  Bertie." 

"  Do  you  mean  anything,  Hildegarde,  and 
— does  he  ?  You  know  he's  an  awful 
flirt." 

^'  He  means  it  fast  enough.  What  do 
you    think    he    had    to    say    to    me    all    last 

night  r 

*' I  don't  know.     Tell  me." 

"You're  safe?" 

"  Of  course.  Why^  you  know  I  am  !  Didn't  I 
know  about  Cis  Dorriugton  the  year  before 
last  ?  and  did  I  ever  breathe  a  syllable  ?" 
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**  No,  no,  of  course  not.  Well,  Bertie  wants 
me  to — elope  with  him." 

"  What  fun !     When  is  it  to  be  f ' 

"Never." 

"  Never !  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
care  for  him  ?     Well,  I  did  think " 

"What?" 

"  Well,  that  you  were  really  hit  this 
time." 

"  Perhaps  I  am." 

"Then  why " 


*'  Oh !  you  silly  child,  don't  you  see  it's  all 
very  well  being  in  love — we  both  are  awfully — 
but  then  one  knows  that  it  won't  last.  Of 
course  no  one  believes  those  trashy  things 
about  love  being  eternal,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  that  poets  write,  and  that  one  had  to 
learn  in  the  school-room,  and  people  who  know 
always  say  that  love-matches  are  the  marriages 
that  come  to  grief  first.  But  it  isn't  only  that. 
Don't  you  see,  if  we  eloped,  and  were  married 
before  anyone  was  the  wiser,  I  should  have  no 
settlements." 
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"  What  would  that  matter  ?  Surely  they 
could  be  made  afterwards/^ 

"  You  goose !  they  could,  of  course,  but  there 
is  always  a  fight  to  get  a  man  to  settle  money, 
and,  of  course,  when  he  was  once  married,  and 
had  got  what  he  wanted,  it  would  be  next  door 
to  impossible." 

"  Well,  but  you  could  spend  the  money 
just  as  well  whether  it  was  settled  or 
not.^' 

"  And  have  no  certainty  of  pin-money,  and,  if 
he  died,  be  left  without  a  jointure  !  Eve,  you 
are  a  goose !" 

"  But  why  should  you  elope  ?  Of  course, 
Lord  and  Lady  Beechmont  wouldn't  like  it 
at  first,  but  you  always  get  your  own 
way  in  everything,  and  they'd  soon  come 
round." 

"  Oh !  yes ;  it  isn't  them  we're  thinking  of. 
But,  you  see,  Bertie  depends  entirely  on  his  old 
uncle,  Sir  Charles,  and,  though  the  title  must 
come  to  him,  all  the  estates  and  money  are  in 
the  old  wretch's  power." 
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*'But  why  shouldn't  he  like  him  to  marry 
you  r 

"  Because  he  didn't  choose  me.  He  loves 
power,  and  likes  to  dictate  what  everyone 
belonging  to  him  is  or  is  not  to  do.  Besides, 
there  is  a  horrid  heiress,  with  property  down  in 
Swedeshire,  whose  land  fits  into  the  Deverell 
estate,  and  so  he  has  set  his  heart  on  Bertie 
marrying  her." 

"What  is  she  like?" 

"  Short-sighted^  red-haired,  has  projecting 
teeth,  and  can't  speak  without  giggling." 

"  How  awful !  Poor  Bertie  !  But  of  course 
he  won't." 

^'He  vows  not.     Bat  one  never  knows." 

"  But  he  has  asked  you  to  elope  with 
him." 

"  And  was  furious  last  night  because  I 
refused  point-blank.  But  I  coaxed  him  into 
better  humour,  and  I  have  no  doubt  by  this 
time  he  is  profoundly  grateful  to  me  for  not 
having  ruined  his  prospects." 
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''But — I  don't  quite  understand— how  do  you 
stand  now  ?" 

"  Well,  we're  engaged,  and — and  awfull}^ 
fond  of  each  other,"  and  here  Lady  Hildegarde^s 
voice  broke,  and  she  gave  a  sob  that  astonish- 
ed Eve,  but  she  tried  to  hide  it  with  a  laugh, 
and  went  on ;  "  but  I  daresay  it  will  come  to 
nothing.  If  old  Sir  Charles  would  but  die ! 
But  people  never  do  when  it  would  do  any 
good  !  If  he  did,  it  would  be  all  right.  But 
he  won't,  and  some  day  there'll  be  a  bad  Derby, 
or  Leger,  or  something,  and  Bertie  '11  want 
money,  and  marry  the  heiress,  and  I — shall 
marry  somebody  else,  and  the  next  year  he'll 
take  me  down  to  dinner  somewhere,  and  we 
shall  talk  of  the  park,  and  the  balls,  and  la  pluie, 
et  le  heau-temps,  and  the  world  will  go  on  just 
the  same." 

"  Can't  he  get  round  Sir  Charles  1" 

"  He  doesn't  see  his  way  to  it." 

«  Couldn't  you  ?" 

"  How  am  I  to  get  at  him  ?  He  hardly  ever 
comes  to  London  ;  besides,  his  seeing  me  would 
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be  the  worst  thing.  He  thinks  a  woman  ought 
always  to  dress  in  plain  black  and  grey,  and 
never  open  her  mouth.  Not  much  chance  for 
me,  eh,  Eve  V 

"  Well_,  no.  I  say,  Hildegarde,"  in  a  verj 
business-like  tone,  "you'd  better  get  Bertie  out 
of  your  head  as  fast  as  may  be." 

"  As  if  I  didn't  know  that  as  well  as  you 
could  tell  rae  !  But  it's  easier  said  than  done. 
1  can't  think  why  we  were  ever  given  hearts ; 
I'm  sure  they're  only  a  terrible  nuisance.  I 
never  knew  I  had  one  till  just  lately.  Now 
I  do  believe,  Eve,  you're  lucky  enough  not  to 
have  one  at  all,  so  you  can  go  on  amusing-^ 
yourself^  and  make  a  good  marriage  after 
all." 

Eve  laughed,  and  declared  that  she  ferventlj 
hoped  that  she  neither  had  nor  ever  should 
discover  that  she  had  so  inconvenient  an  ap- 
pendage. But,  even  while  she  laughed,  she 
was  uncomfortably  aware  that  her  words  were 
untrue.  Her  heart,  such  as  it  was,  was  very 
securely  in    Claud   Urban's   keeping,    and   she 
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was  rapidly  becoming  very  uneasy  at  his  pro- 
longed absence.  He  had  promised  her,  when 
leaving  Rome,  that  he  would  be  in  London 
by  the  1st  of  May ;  ifc  was  now  the  Derby 
week,  and  she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any- 
thing of  him. 

There  was  a  certain  satisfaction  that  he 
should  not  meet  Lord  Rootley,  who  might 
reveal  his  identity  w^ith  Mr.  Esmond ;  still 
that  risk  must  be  faced  some  time  or  another, 
and  it  seemed  very  strange  that  he  should 
absent  himself  so  long. 

Lady  Imogene  was  to  be  married  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  Lord  Rootley  had  announced 
that  on  the  ensuing  day  he  positively  must  go 
down  to  Pinefield  and  face  all  the  arrears  of 
business  that  were  awaiting  him  in  Firshire. 
If  only  Claud  would  come  back  then,  and 
fipeak  to  her  mother  at  once,  all  might  be 
safely  settled  before  anyone  could  make  any 
mischief. 

In  the  meantime,  to  divert  her  thoughts,  she 
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flirted  even  more  audaciously  than  usual,  and 
drove  Laurence  to  the  verge  of  despair. 

Laurence  had  come  to  London  hating  the 
thought  of  the  season,  and  of  the  interruption 
of  his  ordinary  pursuits,  but  unable  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  Eve's  society. 

It  had  hitherto  been  his  experience  in  life  to 
obtain  anything  that  he  wished  for,  and  he 
never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  he  should 
ultimately  gain  Eve  as  his  wife.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Mrs.  Pleydell  to  talk  as  she  had 
done — of  course,  at  first,  she  naturally  felt  sore 
and  aggrieved  at  losing  so  good  a  match  for 
her  favourite  daughter  (Laurence  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  his  own  value  in  the  matrimonial 
market) — but  in  the  four  months  that  had 
elapsed  since  their  interview  she  would  have 
become  reasonable,  and  have  seen  that,  as  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  secure  him  for  Iris, 
8he  might  think  herself  lucky  in  getting  him 
for  Eve. 

As  to  all  that  nonsense  of  not  being  allowed 
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to  see  anything  of  her  till  she  was  one  and 
twenty — nearly  two  years — that,  of  course,  had 
only  been  said  ia  the  heat  of  passion — he  al- 
ways chose  to  ignore  how  perfectly  cool,  com- 
posed, and  passionless  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  been 
throughout  their  interview — she  would  never 
refer  to  anything  so  absurd  ;  and,  even  if  she 
tried  to  do  so,  Eve  would  not  stand  it.  Dear 
little,  gentle,  submissive  Eve !  She  loved  him 
so  devotedly  that  no  one  could  possibly  hold 
out  against  her  misery  if  forbidden  to  see  him. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty ;  all  must  go 
smoothly ;  and,  confident  of  everything  arrang- 
ing itself  according  to  his  wishes,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  London  the  first  week  in 
May. 

He  heard  where  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  taken 
a  house,  and  called,  but  she  was  not  at  home, 
neither  was  Eve,  for  whom  he  also  asked. 
Mrs.  Pleydell  had  not  contemplated  his  calling. 
She  thought  he  would  have  confined  his  en- 
deavours to  trying  to  get  speech  of  Eve  at 
parties — but  she  now  gave   strict   injunctions 
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that  he  was,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be 
admitted,  and  renewed  her  warning  to  Eve  as 
to  her  conduct. 

That  evening  they  met  him  at  a  ball.  With 
an  air  of  perfect  unconsciousness  of  offence — 
indeed,  in  his  secret  heart,  he  felt  rather  mag- 
nanimous for  thus  showing  he  bore  no  malice 
for  all  the  hard  things  she  had  said  to  him — 
he  came  up  to  shake  hands.  From  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell  he  received  the  coldest  of  bows — she 
did  not  seem  even  to  see  his  offered  hand — 
and  an  inquiry  if  his  mother  were  in  London. 
Iris's  bow  was  as  cold,  bat  that  did  not 
surprise  him,  still  he  was  rather  astonished 
that  she  neither  blushed  nor  looked  conscious. 
If  he  could  only  have  known  how  wildly  her 
heart  throbbed  at  that  moment  I  It  was  the 
first  sight  of  him  that  called  up  the  old 
feelings,  but,  even  while  feeling  almost  as  if 
about  to  faint  with  emotion,  she  was  able 
distinctly  to  realize,  with  infinite  thankfulness, 
that  she  no  longer  loved  him. 

Laurence  drew  back  somewhat  dismayed  by 
VOL.  III.  I* 
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a  greeting  so  different  from  what  he  had  an- 
ticipated. It  was  not  an  absolute  cut,  still 
two  or  three  acquaintances  standing  near 
had  witnessed  his  reception,  and  he  saw,  or 
fancied,  a  smile  on  their  countenances.  He 
was  enraged  that  he  should  be  slighted,  still 
more  that  there  should  be  witnesses  of  his 
discomfiture.  Well,  he  must  find  Eve,  her 
welcome  would  be  very  difi'erent,  and,  when 
they  were  agreed,  it  would  of  course  be  im- 
possible for  Mrs.  Pleydell  to  hold  out  against 
them. 

He  at  once  went  in  search  of  Eve,  and 
met  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  coming 
up  from  tea  on  her  partner's  arm. 

*'  Well,  Eve,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

But  she  only  said,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  in  a 
constrained  voice. 

Then,  as  he  looked  at  her  almost  stupefied, 
a  sudden  crowd  of  dancers  leaving  the  room 
pressed  her  close  up  against  him,  and  she 
whispered,  hurriedly, 
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"  I  can't  help  it.  I  mayn't  talk  to  you ;" 
and  gave  him  a  glance  of  her  blue  eyes 
which  to  him  spoke  volumes,  as  she  intended 
that  it  should. 

He  made  no  further  attempt  to  speak  to 
her  that  night,  but  stood  and  watched  her, 
and  constantly,  as  in  valsing  she  swept  past 
the  place  where  he  stood,  Eve  would  raise 
her  eyes  and  give  him  a  glance  that  set 
all  the  blood  throbbing  in  his  veins.  He  went 
home  that  morning  more  passionately  in  love 
with  Eve  than  ever. 

Sleepless  hours  were  a  new  experience  to 
Laurence  Furnivall,  but  there  was  no  sleep 
for  him  after  this  first  meeting  with  Eve. 
She  had  grown  slightly  thinner  abroad,  and 
he  set  this  down  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
pining  for  him.  Poor  dear  little  child  I  how 
piteous  she  had  looked  as  she  said,  "  I  can't 
help  it.     I  mayn't  talk  to  you." 

Something  must  be  done  or  she  would  die 
of   her    mother's   barbarous   cruelty.      It   was 

L  2 
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simply  monstrous  !  Something  must  'be  done 
— but  what  ?  That  was  not  so  easy  to  decide. 
It  was  evident,  though  almost  incredible,  that 
her  mother  meant  to  adhere  to  her  ridiculous 
determination.  But  something  must  be  done, 
or  Eve,  his  sweet  little  Eve,  would  die  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  he  should  never  know 
another  happy  moment. 

He  would  call  in  Grosvenor  Street  that 
morning,  and  insist  on  an  explanation  with 
Mrs.  Pleydell. 

'*  Not  at  home,  sir,"  said  Simmons. 

"  Then  I  will  see  Miss  Pleydell." 

''Not  at  home,  sir." 

"  That  is  not  true.  I  hear  her  singing ;" 
for  Eve,  carolling  ''  Buttercup,"  was  coming 
down  the  stairs. 

"  Not  at  home,  sir." 

Laurence  looked  at  him. 

"Have  you  orders  to  say  that  whenever  I 
may  call  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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'•  Oh,  very  well,"  and  he  turned  away  in  a 
rage. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Pleydell  was  determined, 
but  she  should  see  that  he  could  be  so 
too.  He  would  write  to  her,  and,  after  many 
attempts,  he  succeeded  in  inditing  an  epistle 
wherewith  he  was  satisfied. 

He  told  her  that  his  feelings  were  precisely 
the  same  as  when  he  had  last  spoken  to  her, 
and  would  always  remain  so,  that  it  w^as 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  divide  him  from  Eve, 
for  their  affection  for  each  other  was  too  strong 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  keep  them  apart,  that  it 
made  his  heart  ache  to  see  how  pale  and  thin 
the  poor  child  had  become  with  pining  since 
she  had  been  so  cruelly  separated  from  him, 
and  that,  if  she  did  not  at  once  allow  him  to 
approach  her,  she  might  have  to  endure  the 
terrible  and  lifelong  remorse  of  knowing  that 
she  had  broken  her  child's  heart. 

It  was  a  very  vehement  epistle,  decidedly 
ungrammatical,  and   containing   some   curious 
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specimens  of  orthography,  but  he  was  very 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  considered  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

When  Mrs.  Plejdell  read  this  violent  missive,, 
she  was  greatly  annoyed,  but  still  could  hardly 
refrain  from  laughing  ;  Laurence  wrote  so 
much  with  the  air  of  a  sultan  accustomed  to 
be  obeyed,  and  unable  to  realise  that  anyone 
could  seriously  intend  to  deny  him  anything  he 
wished  for.  She  debated  for  a  few  moments 
whether  she  should  answer  it,  and  then,  de- 
ciding that  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  so, 
enclosed  it  in  an  envelope,  wrote  inside  "  with 
Mrs.  Pleydell's  compliments,"  and  returned  it 
to  him. 

"  If  even  Eve  cared  about  him,"  she  thought, 
"I  could  not  hear  of  it  at  present.  But  she 
does  not ;  the  only  person  I  have  ever  seen  her 
appear  to  care  about  is  that  Mr.  Urban,  and 
even  he  seems  to  have  disappeared  without 
seriously  disturbing  her  philosophy.  I  wonder 
if  we  shall  see  any  more  of  him.  I  certaiuly 
thought  he  was  in  love  with  her  and  she  with 
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him  ;  but  still  he  told  her  he  should  be  in  Lon- 
don by  the  1st  of  May,  and  he  has  not  made 
bis  appearance.  Well^  she  does  not  seem 
broken-hearted  at  his  absence." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream. — Act  iii,  Sc.  2. 

On  you,  most  lov'd,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait, 
And  from  your  judgment  must  expect  my  fate. 

Addison. 

fT\HE  last  week  in  May  was  the  time  which 
^  Mrs.  William  Pleydell  had  fixed  for  her 
marriage.  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  tried  gently  to 
persuade  her  to  wait  till  October,  when  the 
first  year  of  mourning  would  be  over  ;  but  she 
replied  that  Mr.  Francia  was  very  impatient, 
and  that  there  were  circumstances  which  she 
could  not  explain. 
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The  ceremony  was  of  course  very  quiet,  no 
one  being  present  excepting  Tom  Pleydell — 
who,  sorely  against  his  own  inclination,  gave 
his  stepmother  away — Mrs.  Pleydell,  Iris,  and 
Eve.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a  breakfast, 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  away  direct 
from  the  church  to  spend  a  short  time  at 
Malvern. 

"  I  declare  I  shouldn't  feel  married  with  a 
service  like  that,"  Eve  observed,  as  they  walked 
home. 

"I  think  it  v/ould  be  very  much  more 
sensible  if  all  weddings  were  as  quiet,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Well,  I  don't.  Lady  Imogene^s  will  be  a 
relief  after  anything  so  dull." 

"Imogene  hates  the  thought  of  all  the 
bustle/'  said  Iris ;  "  it  is  to  please  Lady  Beech- 
mont  and  Hildegarde,  not  herself." 

'*  Well,  I  am  glad  it  is  to  be,  whoever  it  is  to 
please." 

Tom  Pleydell  was  a  frequent  guest  in  Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  and  his   love   for   Eve   lost 
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none  of  its  intensity,  though  he  realised  its 
hopelessness  almost  as  thoroughly  as  Mrs. 
Pleydell  herself.  Ordinarily  clear-sighted,  and 
a  very  keen  judge  of  character,  it  was  curious 
how  completely  love  blinded  him  to  all  Eve's 
faults.  He  still  honestly  believed  her  to  be 
loving,  affectionate^  and  tender,  and  lamented 
that  her  mother,  though  undoubtedly  kind  to 
her,  still  judged  her  harshly. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  had  ceased  to  argue  the  point 
with  him ;  she  had  candidly  told  him  her  con- 
victions, and  she  knew  that  he  had  little  or  no 
hope  of  winning  Eve ;  if,  therefore,  he  deliber- 
ately chose  the  painful  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
making  herself  agreeable  to  others,  it  was  not 
for  her  to  prevent  him,  whatever  she  might 
think  of  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct. 

Tom  knew  that  he  was  foolish  ;  he  knew  how 
his  heart  ached  after  every  hour  spent  in  Eve's 
company,  how  wildly  he  envied  the  men  who 
were  free  to  woo  and  win  her.  Perhaps  if  he 
could  speak  to  her  now  he  might  have  some 
chance,  but  marriage  was  not  for  him  till  his 
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father's  debts  were  all  paid,  and  that,  even 
with  his  present  improved  prospects,  could  not 
be  accomplished  for  some  years.  Before  he 
was  free,  Eve  would  of  course  have  been  long 
a  wife.  Noj  it  was  of  no  use  hoping  in  that 
direction,  and  poor  Tom,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
would  plunge  into  business  as  the  best  means 
of  distracting  his  thoughts. 

The  day  of  Lady  Imogene's  marriage  was  a 
lovely  one,  and  everything  was  as  gay  and 
successful  as  heart  could  wish.  Lord  Rootley 
took  Iris  in  to  breakfast. 

"  I  am  really  going  this  afternoon,"  he  said 
to  her,  when  they  were  comfortably  established 
at  one  of  the  small  tables. 

"  This  afternoon !  That  is  sudden^  is  it 
not?"  and  Iris  was  surprised  to  find  what  a 
blow  it  was,  how  all  the  brightness  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  gone  out  of  the  day. 

She  had  known  he  was  going,  and  they  had 
discussed  over  and  over  again  all  that  he  had 
to  do  at  Pinefield,  and  the  time  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  remain  there,  which  was  variously 
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estimated  at  from  a  fortnight  to  six  weeks. 
But  she  had  thought  that  there  were  still  two 
or  three  days  before  his  departure ;  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  going  that  afternoon 
quite  disconcerted  her. 

He  was  watching  her  narrowly,  and  saw  her 
countenance  change,  but  she  said  quite  steadily, 
after  the  first  exclamation, 

"  You  will  find  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  Yes,  how  I  shall  miss  you  and  Imogene  to 
talk  it  all  over  with !" 

"  But  I  thought  Imogene  was  going  to 
Pinefield  after  a  little." 

"  Not  for  three  weeks,  and  by  that  time " 

"  I  thought  yesterday  you  fancied  it  would 
take  six  weeks  to  do  all  you  wanted." 

"  Perhaps  it  would.  But  I  doubt  my  staying 
anything  like  that  time,"  and  he  gave  her  a 
look  which,  to  her  infinite  annoyance,  brought 
a  vivid  blush  to  her  cheek. 

Eager  to  change  the  conversation  she  hastily 
began  to  talk  of  some  other  topic,  and  he 
followed  her  lead,  so  that  in  a  few  moments 
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she  was  at  her  ease  again.  But  when  the 
happy  couple  were  leaving,  and  all  the  brides- 
maids were  assembled  at  the  door  to  wish  the 
bride  God  speed  and  throw  the  traditional 
shoe,  he  was  standing  just  behind  her  and 
whispered, 

"  I  must  go  now.  Good-bye.  Will  you  say 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  me  back  ?" 

"  I "  she  blushed  and  stammered. 

''Say  you  will  not  be  sorry." 

*'  No — no  ;"  then,  without  raising  her  eye& 
and  still  blushing :  "  I — shall  be  very  glad." 

He  gave  her  hand  one  fervent  pressure  and 
disappeared. 

On  plea  of  fatigue,  Iris,  on  their  return  home, 
shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room  and  sat  down 
to  think.  With  the  darkening  of  the  sky, 
when  Lord  Rootley  announced  his  immediate 
departure,  had  come  to  her  the  conviction  that 
she  loved  him.  Not  a  suspicion  of  it  had  ever 
entered  her  mind  before :  she  had  only  thought 
that  she  liked  him  excessively,  agreed  with  his 
views,  honoured  his  principles,  considered  him- 
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charming  as — Imogene's  brother  :  that  he  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  herself  had  never 
once  occurred  to  her.  But  surely  that  whisper, 
that  earnest  pressure  of  the  hand  meant  some- 
thing— nay,  from  one  so  undemonstrative 
meant  much.  "  Will  you  say  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  see  me  when  I  come  back  ?"  Ah !  he 
did  not  know  how  glad. 

Was  she  very  fickle?  Iris  wondered,  as  she 
moved  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  in  her 
room ;  somehow  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to 
her  to  sit  still.  It  was  but  five  months  since 
she  had  loved  Laurence ;  did  it  show  great 
unsteadiness  of  purpose  that  she  had  so  soon 
learnt  to  love  another '? 

Fickleness  was  a  characteristic  which  had 
always  been  abhorrent  to  her ;  she  had  hoped 
that  her  nature  was  steadfast  in  all  things. 
Had  she  been  all  the  time  deceiving  herselfV 
Was  she  a  weathercock  like  the  women  she  had 
so  bitterly  despised  when  she  read  of  them  in 
novels  ?  It  would  indeed  be  bitter  to  her  to 
think  that  she  was  no  better  than  they ! 
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But  was  it  jSckle  to  withdraw  her  love  from 
one  who  scorned  it,  and  to  bestow  it  on  another 
who  seemed  in  every  respect  more  worthy? 
Now  that  the  glamour  of  love  was  no  longer 
before  her  eyes,  Iris  saw  Laurence  as  he  really 
was  rather  than  as  her  fancy  painted  him,  and 
her  strong  good  sense  enabled  her  to  see  that 
she  had  loved  rather  the  creature  of  her  own 
imagination  than  the  man  himself. 

She  felt  that  Lord  Rootley  was  a  character 
of  a  totally  different  type  ;  then,  too,  her  sad 
experience  had  caused  her  to  become  more 
clear-sighted,  to  distinguish  better  what  was 
real  and  what  her  own  fancy.  She  was  very 
glad  she  had  seen  Laurence.  If  she  had  not, 
she  could  not  have  felt  so  certain  that  all  feel- 
ing for  him  was  dead.  If  only  she  could  feel 
assured  that  it  was  not  fickle,  did  not  show 
her  to  be  frivolous  and  weak  to  be  able  to 
love  again  so  soon  !  For,  if  she  were  vain 
and  frivolous,  she  would  not  be  worthy  of 
him. 

Then  she  told  herself  that  it  was  weak  of 
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her  to  distress  herself  thus.  Had  she  not  al- 
ways felt  a  certain  contempt  for  the  heroines 
who,  deserted  by  their  lovers,  had  refused  to 
be  comforted,  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  tired  of  and  left 
them  ?  Had  she  not  always  maintained  that  a 
woman  who  could  mourn  for  a  man  who  no 
longer  cared  for  her  had  no  proper  feminine 
pride  ? 

And  why  should  she  now  doubt  the  propriety 
of  acting  fearlessly  on  her  own  heartfelt  con- 
victions? Her  mother,  she  knew  perfectly, 
agreed  with  her,  and  what  she  thought  was 
sure  to  be  right.  And  so  Iris,  comforted  as  to 
her  own  conduct,  walked  happily  downstairs  to 
tea. 

"Ah,  here  is  Iris,  after  all,"  said  her  mother. 
"  I  would  not  send  for  you,  dear,  as  you  said 
you  were  tired,  but  I  am  glad  you  are  come. 
Here  is  Lady  Netherleigh." 

After  an  affectionate  embrace.  Iris  perceived 
Mr.  Thornham  standing  behind  Lady  Nether- 
leigh, and  gave  him  a  most  cordial  greeting, 
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little  suspecting  the  false  hopes  she  was  raising 
in  his  mind. 

"  Ah !"  said  Lady  Netherleigh,  "  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  your  Koman  experiences :  Mr. 
Thornhani  has  been  with  us  for  the  last  fort- 
night down  at  Netherleigh,  so  we  have  had 
time  to  talk  comfortably.  It  must  all  have 
been  very  delightful." 

"  Indeed  it  was/'  said  Iris,  earnestly  ;  *'  and 
Mr.  Thornham  was  the  most  wonderful  cicerone, 
and  showed  us  everything;  It  would  not  have 
been  half  so  pleasant  without  him." 

Mr.  Thornham  coloured  a  little  with  pleas- 
ure, and  his  heart  throbbed  with  hope.  Lady 
Netherleigh,  who  was  in  his  confidence,  was  by 
no  means  so  sanguine. 

"  She  would  never  have  said  that  if  she  had 
cared  for  him,"  she  thought ;  "  she  spoke  as 
composedly  as  if  she  were  talking  of  the 
courier.  No,  poor  Frank  has  not  made  the 
impression  he  hopes  for  yet.  What  he  may 
do  if  there  is  no  one  before  him  in  the  field, 
of  course  I  cannot  say.     Well,  I  will  not  inter- 
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fere ;  he  is  old  enough  to  manage  matters  for 
himself;  but  I'm  sure  I  wish  him  success.  He 
is  charming,  and  she  might  do  very  much 
worse." 

There  were  several  other  people  present,  and 
the  conversation  was  very  general ;  but  Mrs. 
Pleydell  noticed  that  Mr.  Thornham  never  left 
Iris's  side,  and  that,  when  she  was  talking  to 
others,  he  sat  silent  and  watched  her.  It  was 
evident  that  the  devotion  she  had  observed 
in  Rome  was  no  passing  feeling,  but  that  he 
was  still  in  the  same  mind  ;  but  what  Iris's 
views  in  the  matter  might  be  she  did  not 
know. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  had  been  better  pleased  with 
Eve's  conduct  than  she  had  at  all  anticipated 
that  she  should  be — at  least,  with  respect  to 
Laurence.  She  carefully  confined  herself  to 
bowing  to  him,  and  her  mother  naturally  knew 
nothing  of  the  meaning  glances  which  she 
threw  at  him  over  her  partners'  shoulders,  or 
of  the  hand  thrust  into  his  when  passing  in  a 
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€rowd,  and  pressed  with  a  fervour  which  gave 
exquisite  pain. 

Xot  knowing  of  these  small  encouragements 
accorded  to  his  passion,  it  naturally  amazed 
Mrs.  Pleydell  to  see  that  he  haunted  Eve  like 
her  very  shadow.  He  was  at  every  party,  and 
<;ertainly  at  every  ball,  to  which  they  went ; 
he  spoke  to  few  people,  and  danced  with  none, 
but  stood  patientl}^  all  night  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Eve. 

Not,  as  we  say,  knowing  of  his  slight  en- 
couragements, she  marvelled  greatly  what 
satisfaction  he  could  possibly  derive  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  girl  he  professed  to  love, 
flirting  as  Eve  seemed  unable  to  help  doing. 
It  was  quite  useless  to  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject.  She  would  open  her  blue  eyes,  look 
as  innocent  as  a  child,  and  ask  what  she  ivas 
to  do.  People  icould  be  pleasant  to  her,  and 
she  really  could  not  snub  everybody  even  if  she 
knew  how. 

Her  mother  would  sigh  and  marvel  what 
would   be   the   fate  of    this    most   tormenting 
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child.  She  wondered  very  greatly  what  had 
become  of  Mr.  Esmond.  She  listened  eagerly 
to  the  names  of  the  partners  that  Eve  intro- 
duced to  her,  but  his  never  appeared.  She 
could  only  imagine  that  the  supposition  in 
the  country  was  true,  that  he  was  really  mar- 
riedj  and  that  he  had  only  been  amusing  him- 
self with  Eve  during  the  dulness  of  a  summer 
on  the  Banner. 

But  then  there  was  the  letter  that  led  to  her 
journey  to  London,  and  the  two  others  she 
had  opened  during  the  child's  illness.  Well  I 
she  could  only  conjecture  that  on  finding 
that  the  girPs  family  was  cognisant  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  she  would  in  future  be  better 
watched  and  guarded,  he  had  given  the  mat- 
ter up.  Eve  had  taken  it  very  coolly — especial- 
ly after  the  strange  way  in  which  she  had  at  first 
sobbed  and  raved,  but  that  she  could  have  had 
no  communication  with  him  her  mother  felt 
quite  sure,  she  had  taken  such  infinite  precau- 
tions respecting  the  letters. 

Poor  Mrs.  Pleydell,  turning  all  this   over  in 
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her  mind  before  going  to  dress  for  a  ball  on 
the  night  of  Lady  Imogene's  wedding,  would 
have  been  considerably  startled  had  she  been 
told  that  the  very  man  of  whom  she  was 
thinking  was  within  a  few  feet  of  her — absolute- 
ly dining  in  the  next  house. 

When  Eve  entered  Mrs.  Bartlemere's  ball- 
room that  evening,  she  gave  a  sudden  start, 
for  the  first  person  she  saw  was — Claud  Urban. 
He  joined  them  at  once,  saying  in  a  pointed 
manner  to  Mrs.  Pleydell  that  he  had  hoped  to 
see  them  again  much  sooner,  but  that  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  Ireland  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  there  much  longer  than  he 
had  at  first  intended. 

Eve  was  at  once  carried  off  by  a  partner  who 
had  engaged  her  before  she  saw  Claud,  and  who 
found  her  unusually  dull,  for  not  knowing,  as 
Iris  did,  of  Lord  Rootley's  departure,  she  was 
in  momentary  fear  of  his  making  his  appear- 
ance and  spoiling  everything. 

Mr.  Urban  remained  with  Mrs.  Pleydell,  and 
by  the  attention  he  paid  her  she  felt  tolerably 
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sure  that  her  impressions  as  to  bis  feelings 
towards  Eve  were  correct,  more  especially 
as  he  took  occasion  to  mention  some  of 
his  relatives  with  whom  she  happened  to  be 
acquainted. 

Laurence  was  as  usual  leaning  against  the 
wall  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Eve.  He  had 
at  once  recognised  Mr.  Urban  as  the  man  who 
had  paid  her  so  much  attention  in  the  winter 
at  Beechmont,  and  whom  he  believed  he  had 
seen  kiss  her  on  the  night  of  the  skating 
fete;  he  was  therefore  keenly  on  the  watch 
for  any  sign  of  good  understanding  between 
them. 

During  her  first  dance  with  Claud,  Eve  was 
far  too  fall  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  moment 
to  think  of  Laurence  or  of  the  eloquent  glances 
wherewith  she  was  wont  to  gratify  him,  and  it 
was  not  till  they  stopped  nearly  opposite  to 
him,  and  she  observed  his  moody,  suspicious 
countenance,  that  she  even  remembered  his 
existence. 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  all  about  me 
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and  were  never  coming  back,"  she  said,  with  a 
pretty  pout. 

"No,  Eve,  you  thought  nothing  of  the  sort, 
you  knew  I  should  come  the  minute  I  could. 
And  now  I  shall  speak  to  your  mother  at 
once." 

*'  If  only  she  once  says  yes  before  she  knows 
who  you — were." 

"  Who  is  there  to  tell  her  ?" 

'^  I  don't  know  anyone  but  Lord  Rootley. 
He  and  Iris  are  such  friends  he'd  be  sure  to  tell 
her,  and  she"d  '  think  it  her  duty '  to  make 
mischief." 

"  Well,  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  here  to-night, 
and  I  shall  ask  Mrs.  Pleydell  if  I  may  call  and 
see  her  to-morrow  morning,  so  after  all  we 
shall  get  a  start." 

"  And  I  believe  he  goes  into  the  country  to- 
morrow. Oh  !  Claud,  mummyM  be  awful  if  she 
knew !" 

"Don't  distress  yourself,  little  Birdie,  she 
never  need  know  anything  about  it.  I  say, 
does  the  bucolic  swain  always  stand  glaring  at 
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you  like  that  ?  He  looks  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  mesmerise  you." 

*'  I  mayn't  speak  to  him,  you  know,  and  he 
goes  everywhere  we  do,  and  never  dances 
or  does  anything  but  stand  and  look  at 
me." 

"  Very  pleasant  it  must  be  for  him  to  see  you 
dancing  and  laughing  with  everyone  else  I  I 
think,  Eve,  even  your  vengeance  must  be 
satisfied." 

''  No,  not  yet,"  said  Eve,  with  a  laugh.  "  I 
know  some  day  before  long  he  won't  be  able  to 
help  speaking,  and  then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  telling  him  the  truth,"  and,  as  they  again 
entered  the  circle  of  dancers,  she  gave  Laurence 
one  of  her  most  speaking  glances. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  such  consolation  as  she  be- 
stowed upon  him,  Laurence  was  more  unhappy 
that  night  than  he  had  yet  been.  He  watched 
every  variation  of  Eve's  face  and  manner,  and, 
being  a  person  interested,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  something  very  different 
between  her  and  Claud   from  what  there  was 
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between  her  and  any  other  of  her  partners. 
Yet  so  complete  was  his  infatuation,  his  belief 
in  her  love  for  himself,  that  he  never  thought 
of  blaming  her,  but  settled  that  her  mother 
insisted  on  her  being  civil  to  this  man,  who 
was  so  evidently  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
had  to  pretend  to  like  him  for  the  sake  of  peace 
at  home. 

Poor  little  Eve  !  what  a  mournful  glance  her 
blue  eyes  had  given  him  more  than  once  that 
night,  as  if  begging  him  not  to  judge  her 
harshly.     As  if  he  were  likely  to  do  so  ! 

But  he  could  bear  the  present  state  of  things 
no  longer.  At  a  water-party  to  which  he  knew 
she  was  going  he  would  contrive  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her,  of  telling  her  he 
could  live  no  longer  without  her,  of  suggesting 
an  elopement.  Among  the  trees  at  Clieveden 
there  was  sure  to  be  some  opportunity  of 
getting  speech  of  her. 

Another  person  was  looking  forward  to  that 
same  water-party  as  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  Mr. 
Thornham   had  determined  that  he  must  put 
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his  fortune  to  the  touch,  and  the  fact — which 
he  had  heard  casually  that  evening — that  Lord 
Rootley  had  left  town  an  hour  after  his  sister's 
wedding,  gave  him  some  hope.  If  he  had  been 
his  rival,  as  he  had  so  greatly  feared  at  Florence, 
would  he  have  left  London,  unless,  indeed,  he 
had  been  refused?  It  seemed  improbable. 
And,  if  he  were  not  the  favoured  one,  why 
should  there  not  be  a  chance  for  him '?  He  and 
Iris  had  been  great  friends  both  at  Nether- 
leigh  and  abroad,  she  had  greeted  him  w^armly 
on  his  arrival  in  London — he  would  not  fear  his 
fate. 

"  May  I  come  and  see  you  early  to-morrow  f' 
said  Claud  Urban  to  Mrs.  Pleydell,  as  he  took 
her  down  to  supper.  "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you,  and  would  rather  run  no  risk  of 
interruption." 

"  Any  time  after  eleven  will  suit  me,"  replied 
Mrs.  Pleydell,  smiling,  and  thinking  it  was  easy 
to  guess  the  subject  of  his  interview. 

After  she  reached  home  she  began  to  medi- 
tate on  a  point  that  had  already  given  her  some 
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anxiety.  Should  she  or  should  she  not  say 
anything*  to  Mr.  Urban  respecting  Eve  and  Mr. 
Esmond  ?  According  to  her  views  of  the  per- 
fect openness  that  ought  to  exist  between  hus- 
band and  wife  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  know  it ;  besides,  it  would  show  him 
what  a  careless  child  he  proposed  to  marry,  and 
would  incline  him  to  be  more  careful  of  her — 
and  Mrs.  Pleydell  felt  that  Eve  would  indeed 
require  the  most  jealous  care — but  of  course 
the  information  should  not  come  from  her,  but 
from  Eve  herself. 

But  could  Eve  be  trusted  to  tell  him '{  Her 
mother  feared  not.  The  girl  was  always  most 
careful  not  to  reveal  anything  that  in  the  small- 
est degree  told  against  herself,  and  she  felt 
sure  that,  even  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to  tell 
him  anything  at  all,  she  would  so  alter 
and  embroider  the  story  that  he  would 
have  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  what  had 
occurred. 

If  it  had  been  Iris  she  could  have  trusted  her 
to  tell  any  man  she  was  about  to  marry  what- 
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ever  she  considered  it  right  that  he  should 
know ;  but  Eve  was  different.  Yes,  disagree- 
able as  was  the  task,  she  thought  she  must  tell 
him  herself,  and  with  this  unpleasant  conclusion 
she  at  length  fell  asleep. 

It  was  very  little  past  eleven  when  Mr.  Ur- 
ban was  announced. 

"  I  fancy  you  pretty  well  know  the  object  of 
my  visit/'  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated;  "it  is  to  ask  you  to  give  me 
Eve." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  so.  I  suppose  you  have  her 
consent,  though  she  has  said  nothing  to  me." 

*'I  wonder  at  that.  Mrs.  Pleydell,  I  love 
her  very  dearly,  and  I  think  and  hope  I  can 
make  her  very  happy." 

"  She  is  terribly  young." 

"  Past  nineteen — besides,  that  is  a  fault  that 
grows  less  every  day." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Pleydell,  with  an  effort 
that  brought  a  bright  colour  into  her  usually 
pale  cheeks,  "that,  young  as  Eve  is,  there  is 
something  in  her  history  that  you   ought   to 
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know  before  we  go  any  further.  She  is  so 
young  that  possibly  the  necessity,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  propriety  of  telling  you  herself  might 
not  occur  to  her,  and  if  you  were  to  discover  it 
later  you  might  very  reasonably  be  displeased 
at  its  having  been  kept  secret." 

*'  If,''  said  Mr.  Urban,  speaking  gravely,  but 
almost  irresistibly  struck  by  the  absurdity  of 
the  situation,  "if  the  matter  you  refer  to  is 
Eve's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Esmond,  I  know 
everything  about  it  to  the  minutest  detail.  1 
also  know  that  it  was  on  her  account  that  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Netherleigh  with  Mr.  Furni- 
vall  was  broken  off." 

"  Then  she  has  told  you  everything  P'  cried 
Mrs.  Pleydell,  in  extreme  surprise.  '^  I  have 
done  the  child  injustice  ;  I  feared  she  would  not 
tell  you,  and  T  felt  it  was  rights  nay,  necessary 
you  should  know.  Eve  is  very  young,  Mr.  Ur- 
ban, and  will  require  very  careful  guidance.  I 
really  believe  she  flirts  almost  without  knowing 
or  intending  it.  You  must  not  leave  her  to  her- 
self; you  must  promise  me  to  watch  over  her." 
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"  You  may  depend  on  my  doing  that." 

Claud  did  not  believe  in  Eve's  involuntary 
flirtations  ;  he  thought  very  few  girls  knew  so 
accurately  what  they  were  about,  but  he  was 
quite  in  earnest  when  he  told  Mrs.  Pleydell  he 
should  watch  over  her.  He  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  having  a  flirting  wife,  but  he  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  could  control 
Eve  whenever  and  however  he  chose. 

^'  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
relief  it  is  to  my  mind  to  think  that  she  told 
you  everything." 

Mr.  Urban  said  no  more  on  the  subject,  but 
proceeded  to  talk  of  business.  His  views  were 
very  generous,  and  Mrs.  Pleydell  was  amply 
satisfied.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  she  left 
the  room  to  call  Eve. 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  him,  dear,"  she 
said,  kissing  her ;  ""  and,  Eve,  I  am  more  glad 
than  I  can  say  to  find  that  you  had  told  him 
all  about  Mr.  Esmond.  I  feared  you  might 
not,  and  thought   it  right    to    do  so,    but    he 
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stopped  me  at  once,  saying  you  had  told  hira 
everything." 

Poor  Mrs.  Pleydell  would  have  been  both 
astonished  and  dismayed  had  she  known  the 
immoderate  mirth  to   which  her  mystification 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 

If  you  oblige  me  suddenly  to  choose 

My  choice  is  made — and  I  must  you  refuse. 

Dryden. 

1ITR.  and  Mrs.  Francia  returned  that  day 
^■^  from  their  honeymoon,  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cia, coming  directly  after  luncheon  to  see 
her  sister-in-law,  was  informed  of  Eve's 
prospects. 

"  Well,  it  is  pretty  good,  I  suppose,"  she 
said,  after  hearing  what  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  to 
tell.  "  1  think,  if  all  had  gone  well,  and  she 
had  stayed  with  me,  I  could  have  done  better 
for  her ;  but  it  is  no  use  to  think  of  that  now. 
But  you  talk  of  Irish  estates ;  I  hope  he  has 
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something  besides  that.     It  is  not  much  to  trust 
to  in  these  days." 

''  Oh !  he  has  plenty  besides." 

"And  when  is  it  to  be?" 

"  My  dear  Louisa,  I  don't  in  the  least  know ; 
it  was  only  settled  this  morning.  She  is  so 
very  young  and  childish,  I  wish  he  would  wait  a 
year !" 

''  But  you  may  be  sure  he  won't.  Nonsense, 
Grace !  announce  it  at  once,  and  have  it  in 
July ;  the  child  wall  have  so  many  more 
presents  if  she  is  married  in  the  season." 

"I  can't  look  upon  that  as  a  reason,"  said 
Mrs.  Pleydell,  laughing ;  "  I  shall  want  a  little 
time  to  accustom  myself  to  the  idea.  Well, 
when  it  is  once  announced  there  is  one  comfort, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  haunted  by  Mr.  Furnivall, 
who  has  been  Eve's  shadow  ever  since  we 
came  home.  That  will  be  rather  a  relief 
to  me." 

"  Can  I  see  Eve  ?" 

**  Not  now ;  she  is  lying  down.  When  Mr. 
Urban   went    away,   she    said    she   was    very 
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tired,  and  went  to  lie  down.  I  saw  her  asleep 
just  now." 

"Will  you  come  down  with  me  to  Belgrave 
Square,  and  see  how  the  decorators  have  pro- 
gressed in  our  absence  ?  There  are  one 
or  two  things  I  want  to  consult  you 
about." 

Mrs.  Pleydell  agreed,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  endeavouring  by  her 
suggestions  to  tone  down  Mrs.  Francia's  some- 
what pronounced  taste.  When  she  returned 
home,  Eve  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Mummy,  look  at  my  ring.  Is  it  not  a 
love?" 

It  was  indeed  a  beauty :  a  superb  ruby  set  in 
diamonds. 

''  And  you  are  happy^  Eve  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  very.  And — mummy — Claud  wants 
— it — to  be  very  soon." 

"  What  does  he  call  soon  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  talked  nonsense  about  next  week, 
but  of  course  I  laughed  at  that.  How  could 
my  trousseau  be  ready  1" 
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"It  was  nonsense,  of  course.  This  time 
next  year  would  be  more  like  it." 

'^Next  year!"  cried  Eve,  in  alarm.  "Oh, 
no,  mummy !  I  promised  him  the  second 
week  in  July,  if  Madame  Verdure  could  be 
ready." 

''  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  and  done 
before  it  is  settled,  Eve." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  ;  but,  mummy, 
you'll  come  to  Madame  Verdure  the  ver-y  first 
thing  to-morrow,  won't  you  ?  There's  no  time 
to  lose,  she's  so  awfully  busy ;  and,  you  know, 
there  is  Lady  Vortigern's  party  to-morrow, 
and  we  start  for  Maidenhead  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Oh,  and,  mummy,"  and  she  paused 
and  blushed. 

"  Well,  Eve,  what  ?" 

"  If — if  to-morrow  poor  Laureuce  is  there, 
mayn't  I  speak  to  him  ?  I  should  like  to  tell 
him  myself." 

Mrs.  Pleydell  paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Very  well — yes,  if  you  very  much  wish 
it — that    is    to   say,    Eve,   if    Mr.   Urban    has 
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no  objection.     Remember  yon  are  to  ask  him." 

"Oh,  Claud  will  be  all  right/'  said  Eve, 
complacently. 

Iris  was  feeling  more  than  ever  how  com- 
pletely Lord  Rootley  had  won  her  heart.  The 
blank  left  by  his  absence  was  greater  than 
she  could  have  imagined  possible.  She  was 
constantly  following  in  her  thoughts  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Pinefield,  which  she  could  pretty 
well  guess  from  the  many  talks  she  had 
had  on  the  subject  with  him  and  Lady 
Imogene. 

All  the  affairs  of  the  night-schools,  the 
labourers'  clubs  in  the  different  villages,  the 
lending  libraries,  and  coffee-houses  had  been 
discussed  with  her  so  often  that  she  almost 
seemed  to  understand  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  village,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  from  the  opposition,  or  want 
of  comprehension  of  the  clergyman  in  one 
parish,  the  doctor  in  another,  and  the  school- 
master in  a  third. 

He  had   said   how  terribly   he   should   miss 
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Imogene,  that  a  woman's  help  was  often  so 
essential,  and  she  wished  with  all  her  heart 
she  could  be  with  him^  and  supply  his  sister's 
place.  It  would  be  far  preferable  to  this 
London  life,  of  which  she  was  heartily  weary. 
{Up  to  the  moment  of  hearing  of  Lord 
Kootley's  immediate  departure,  Iris  had  thought 
London  absolutely  delightful.)  Where  was 
the  use  of  going  out  ? 

There  was  no  one  she  wanted  to  see ;  she 
would  far  rather  stay  at  home  and  read.  She 
wished  they  were  not  going  to  this  water- 
party,  though  only  two  days  before  she  had 
been  full  of  delight  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  Thames,  but  then 
she  had  expected  that  he  would  be  there  to 
enjoy  them  with  her.  Altogether,  Iris  was 
far  from  happy  when  they  set  out,  and  but 
little  inclined  for  a  day's  pleasure. 

Eve  had  carried  her  point,  and  dragged 
her  mother  off  to  Madame  Verdure  in  search 
of  the  trousseau;  and,  though  Mrs.  Pleydell 
still    persisted    that    she    had    by    no    means 
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bound  herself  to  consent  to  the  date  which 
the  young  people  had  fixed,  Eve  announced 
it  to  Madame  Verdure,  and  insisted  that  every- 
thing must  be  ready  by  that  time.  She  chat- 
tered about  dress  the  whole  way  to  Padding- 
ton,  till  Iris  felt  that  any  change  of  company 
and  topic  would  be  a  relief. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Netherleigh,  and  Mr. 
Thornham  were  of  the  party,  and  went  down 
in  the  same  carriage.  Mr.  Thornham  contrived 
to  sit  next  to  Iris.  She  was  always  glad 
to  talk  to  him,  and,  when  they  left  the  train, 
she  fell  almost  as  naturally  to  his  charge  as 
Eve  did  to  Claud's^  Sir  Charles  taking  Mrs. 
Pleydell,  and  a  young  man  who  had  made 
the  eighth  in  the  carriage  Lady  Netherleigh. 
They  were  towed,  in  a  great  river  barge,  up 
to  Clieveden,  and,  while  the  luncheon  was  being 
spread,  no  one  was  inclined  to  stra}^  far. 

'•'  Claud,"  said  Eve,  "  after  lunch  I  mean  to 
have  it  out  with  Laurence.  I  shall  be  easier 
in  my  mind  when  it  is  over  and  done 
with." 
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"  Better  leave  the  poor  fellow  alone  ; 
you've  made  him  quite  miserable  enough 
already/* 

"  No,  no,  I've  set  my  heart  upon  it." 

"  I  thought  Mrs.  Pleydell  had  forbidden  you 
to  speak  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  told  mummy  I  must  just  this 
once,  to  tell  him  about — us." 

"Well,  wilful  woman  must  have  her  way, 
I  suppose  !  What  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do?" 

"  Why,  to  go  away  a  little  after  luncheon, 
and  I  will  go  a  little  way  apart  and  give  him  a 
tiny  nod  of  encouragement.  It  will  not  take 
long." 

*'And  what  does  your  mother  say  to 
July?" 

"Oh!  it  will  be  all  right.  We  went  to 
Verdure  this  morning.  Fancy,,  Claud !  at  first 
she  talked  of  this  time  next  year  !" 

"  That  was  only  to  tease  you,  my  pet." 

"Mummy  wouldn't  put  it  in  the  Morning 
Post.     So  I  wrote  it  myself;  it  will  be  in  to- 
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morrow.  That  is  why  I  must  speak  to  Laurence 
to-day." 

"  I  cannot  think  why  you  are  so  set  upon 
it,"  he  said,  almost  testily.  '^Well,  all  I  can 
say  is  I  hope  it  will  relieve  us  from  his  constant 
espionage.  Look  how  he  is  glaring  at  me 
now." 

'^I  fancy  he  is  very  jealous,"  said  Eve, 
coolly.  "  Now  people  are  beginning  to  move ; 
you  stroll  away  presently,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

Very  gradually  and  naturally  Eve  withdrew 
herself  from  the  surrounding  groups  after 
Claud  had  left  her,  according  to  her  bidding, 
and,  turning  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  made  a 
slight  sign  to  Laurence,  who,  as  usual,  was 
watching  her  closely.  He  sprang  forward,  and 
she  led  the  way  into  the  wood. 

*«  Eve  !  darling  !  at  last  I" 

"  Yes,  I  said  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  I 
must  speak  to  you." 

"My  own  darling!  these  weeks  have  been 
very  hard  to  bear,  have  they  not  ?" 
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"And  I  do  not  see  any  such  great  harm. 
Surely  it  was  better  that  you  should  not  marry 
Iris  when  you  found  out  you  did  not  care  for 
her?" 

'*  And  when  I  had  found  the  only  woman  I 
could  ever  love.  Eve,  my  darling,  you  are 
mine,  whatever  happens,  of  course ;  but  what 
are  we  to  do  about  your  mother  ?" 

"  When  I  told  her  I  must  speak  to  you  to- 
day, she  said  I  might  if " 

"  Then  she  is  relenting  I  Eve,  let  us  go  to 
her  together  and  say  that  we  will  never  be 
separated  again.  But  what  condition  did  she 
make  ?     You  say  she  said  '  if  f 

"  Oh,  yes — that  I  might,  if  Claud  had  no 
objection." 

She  was  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree, 
he  was  half  lying,  half  kneeling  on  the  grass 
bank  beside  her.  At  her  words  he  raised 
himself  till  his  eyes  were  on  a  level  with 
hers. 

''What  do  you  mean?  Who  is  Claud? 
What  has  he  to  do  with  us  ?" 
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"  Don't  you  know  I"  said  Eve,  opening  her 
eyes  and  looking  very  innocent.  "  It  is  Mr. 
Urban ;  he  was  at  Beechmont,  you  know,  in  the 
winter." 

"  What  has  he  to  do  with  your  speaking  to 
me?" 

"Mummy  thought  he  mightn^t  like  it,  because 
I  am  engaged  to  him." 

"  You  engaged !  Great  heaven,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  Eve,  you  are  engaged  to  me ;  no 
one  shall  take  you  from  me !" 

"  Engaged — to  you  !"  said  Eve,  opening  her 
eyes  to  their  widest  extent,  as  if  no  such  possi- 
bility had  ever  occurred  to  her.  *'  Oh,  dear, 
no,  Laurence !  I  never  even  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 

He  seized  her  hands  and  held  them  in  a  grip 
of  iron. 

"Eve,  that  is  not  true;  you  knew  I  loved 
you.  Why  else  was  my  marriage  with  Iris 
broken  off?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  knew  that/'  was  the 
composed  answer. 
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"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not 
lead  me  on?  did  not  compel  me  to  love  you? 
I  loved  Iris  till  the  time  that  you,  Eve,  began 
to  tempt  me,  to  let  me  see  you  cared  for  me,  to 
make  yourself  indispensable  to  me.  That  night 
you  let  me  kiss  you — you  kissed  me  in  return  — 
you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not 
care  for  me,  that  you  love  another?  You  can- 
not have  changed  so  soon.  Besides,  those 
speaking,  loving  looks  you  have  given  me 
every  night,  that  I  have  lived  on  for  weeks 
past,  what  did  they  mean  if  you  do  not  care 
for  me?" 

"  They  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  any- 
thing else,"  said  Eve,  coolly.  "  You  gossipped 
to  Iris  about  me,  just  as  any  spiteful  old  wo- 
man might  have  done — I  mean  about  having 
seen  me  by  the  river ;  and  then  she,  after 
promising  to  say  nothing,  went  and  told  mum- 
my, and  made  no  end  of  mischief.  I  was 
scolded  just  like  a  naughty  child,  and  watched, 
and  not  allowed  to  move  by  myself :  that  was 
why  you  met  me  with  Rogers.     Of  course,  you 
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were  rather  more  amusing  than  she  was,  so  I 
was  glad  of  the  exchange  of  gaolers  for  that 
reason,  but  still  more  because  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon  you  both 
— you  and  Iris,  I  mean.  T  knew  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  making  you  fall  in  love  with 
me — I  had  only  to  flatter  your  vanity  enough, 
Avhich  Iris  never  did  ;  if  she  had,  she  would 
never  have  lost  you,  but  she  was  too  proud  or 
too  stupid,  or  something.  You  fell  into  the 
trap  very  easily ;  there  was  no  trouble  or  even 
excitement  about  it,  and  you  really  believed  I 
■was  in  love  with  you,  though  you  knew  how 
I  used  to  laugh  at  you  when  I  first  came 
home.  How  you  did  dislike  me  then,  to  be 
sure  !" 

"Do  you  mean  me  to  believe" — his  voice 
was  hoarse  and  husky — "  that  you  never  meant 
to  marry  me?  Why,  you  talked  of  Rookwood, 
and  of  the  delights  of  living  there,  till — 
till " 

''  Till  you  absolutely  believed  me,  and  I 
nearly    died    of    laughing     at     the     thought. 
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What !  /  marry  a  man  who  hasn't  an  idea  in 
his  head  except  horses  and  dogs,  and  who 
asks  nothing  better  than  to  live  in  his  stupid 
country  place  from  January  to  Christmas ! 
No,  thank  you.  The  only  thing  I  regret  is 
that  I  have  only  punished  you  for  meddling 
with  my  affairs,  not  Iris.  I  thought  her  pride 
would  be  so  hurt  by  all  the  gossip  in  the 
county,  and  mummy  got  her  away  before  any- 
one knew.  I  have  saved  her  from  perpetual 
imprisonment  at  Bookwood,  and  she  had  the 
delight  of  three  mouths  in  Rome.  Very  dull, 
1  thought  it.  but  she  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven." 

"  Whatever  your  faults  may  be^  Eve/'  said 
Laurence,  with  a  haggard  smile,  "  no  one,  in 
this  interview,  at  leasts  can  accuse  you  of  want 
of  frankness.  You  have  poured  out  all  your 
bitterness  upon  me,  and  now  we  had  better 
part.  It  is  a  just  retribution  to  me  for  my 
conduct  to  Iris  ;  I  have  been  so  besotted  by  my 
passion  for  you  that  till  this  moment  I  had 
hardly  realised  the  enormity  of  my  conduct  to 
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her.  I  have  been  a  bliud  fool — I  have  lost  the 
substance  for  the  shadow.  But  for  one  thing, 
Eve,  I  thank  you,  and  that  is  for  your  plain- 
speaking.  You  have  shown  me  your  character 
in  its  true  colours,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  I  pity  your  future  husband.  If  there  were 
not  another  woman  upon  earth,  I  would  not 
marry  you  now." 

'•  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  the  grapes  are 
sour/'  said  Eve,  sharply. 

She  had  expected  reproaches,  bursts  of  an- 
guish, passionate  entreaties,  all  tributes  to 
her  power,  and  instead  she  was  receiving  a 
lecture — it  was  most  mortifying.  The  sweets 
of  this  revenge,  too,  seemed  about  to  fail 
her. 

He  smiled  sadly. 

"  No,  Eve,  the  grapes  are  not  sour,  though 
it  may  please  you  to  think  so.  I  believe  I 
ought  to  thank  you  cordially  for  the  lesson  you 
have  given  me ;  it  will  be  strange  if  I  am  led 
■astray  by  my  vanity  a  second  time.  You  are 
quite  right — it  must  have  been   egregious.     I 
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can  see  it  now.  But  who  could  ever  have 
suspected  a  girl  like  you,  little  more  than  a 
child,  of  such  finished  scheming,  such  bitter 
malice  ?" 

•'  Well,  I  have  not  done  you  much  harm,  it 
seems,"  said  Eve,  sulkily. 

*'  No — as  I  say,  I  ought  rather  to  feel  in- 
debted to  you.  But  there  is  nothing  more  for 
us  to  say  to  each  other.  Shall  I  take  you  back 
to  Mrs.  Pleydeirr' 

Eve  rose  sulkily  from  her  seat.  This  was  a 
worse  disappointment  to  her  even  than  the 
failure  of  her  revenge  upon  Iris.  She  had  made 
so  sure  of  it,  had  gloated  in  anticipation  over 
her  triumph,  and  it  was  bitter  to  lose 
it. 

She  walked  in  silence  by  Laurence's  side 
till  she  reached  the  lawn  where  Mrs.  Pleydell 
and  Lady  Netherleigh  were  seated  together, 
and,  with  a  bow  to  her  and  her  mother,  he  left 
her  without  a  word. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  the  interview  had  been 
productive   of  all   the   satisfaction  you  antici- 
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pated,  Birdie,"  said  Claud,  when  he  re-joiued 
her. 

*'He  is  odious!"  said  Eve,  vehemently — 
*'  simply  odious !  I  never  want  to  see  or  hear 
of  him  again !" 

Mr.  Urban  smiled  to  himself.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  Eve^s  overweening  self-love,  and  he 
guessed  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  disap- 
pointed swain  had  wounded  it  somewhat 
severely,  but  in  what  manner  he  was  too  dis- 
creet to  inquire.  He  was  of  a  very  indolent 
temperament,  and  dearly  loved  that  everything 
should  go  smoothly.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
high  principle  himself,  and  did  not  either  de- 
mand or  expect  it  in  his  wife  ;  all  he  asked  was 
that  she  should  be  pretty,  piquante,  and  in 
love  with  him,  and  these  three  qualifications 
he  believed  himself  to  have  secured  in 
Eve. 

He  had  been  in  love  many  a  time  before, 
many  girls  had  believed  themselves  sure  of  his 
preference,  but — the  magic  words  had  never 
been  spoken,  and  they  had  seen  him  slowly  but 
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surely  drift  away  from  them  to  some  one  else. 
It  was  hard  to  say  why  Eve  had  been  more 
successful  than  others,  perhaps  he  hardly  knew 
himself.  It  might  be  the  unconventionality  of 
their  first  meeting  and  subsequent  interviews, 
or  else  the  piquancy  of  the  situation  of  causing 
Mrs.  Pleydell  to  receive  unconsciously  as  an 
accepted  son-in-law  the  man  with  whom  she 
had  so  peremptorily  refused  to  hold  any  com- 
munication. 

At  any  rate  he  was  well  satisfied.  He  sup- 
posed he  must  marry  some  day,  and  Eve  had 
somehow,  rather  to  his  surprise,  not  only  made 
him  fall  in  love  with  her,  but  absolutely  had 
not  wearied  him  in  the  least  during  the  time 
they  were  together  in  Rome.  Generally  he 
tired  of  people  so  easily ;  there  really  must  be 
something  in  the  girl,  and  he  was  a  very  lucky 
man.  Altogether  a  different  sort  of  devotion 
from  that  with  which  honest  Tom  Pleydell 
still  worshipped  Eve,  and  which,  being  un- 
gilded,  was  so  absolutely  uninteresting  to 
her. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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While  Eve  and  Laurence  had  been  engaged 
in  one  portion  of  the  wood,  Iris  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
ham  had  been  together  in  another.  He  had 
suggested  that,  as  she  had  never  been  at  Clieve- 
den  before,  she  was  in  duty  bound  to  climb  up 
to  the  terrace  and  enjoy  the  view,  and  they 
had  started  in  that  direction  in  company  with 
Sir  Charles. 

Iris  had  no  idea  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
accompany  them  the  whole  way,  but  Sir  Charles 
was  somewhat  slow  in  his  movements,  and 
averse  to  hills,  besides  having  a  very  clear  per- 
ception that  his  society  was  not  required  by 
one  of  the  party,  and  that  this  was  emphatically 
one  of  the  occasions  when  two  were  better 
company  than  three. 

So  before  they  were  half-way  up  he  pleaded 
fatigue,  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  and  told 
them  to  go  on,  he  would  follow  presently.  Iris 
suggested  waiting  for  him,  but  this  he  would 
not  hear  of;  indeed  they  were  no  sooner  out  of 
sight  than  he  quietly  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
lawn  below. 
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Iris  suspected  nothing  of  his  manoeuvres, 
though  her  companion  did,  and  was  duly 
grateful  to  him  ;  however  she  was  not  in  the 
least  shy,  having  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
Mr.  Thornham's  feeling  for  her. 

They  admired  the  view  for  some  time,  and 
thence  strayed  naturally  to  reminiscences  of 
fiome  of  the  expeditions  they  had  made  together 
in  Rome,  discussing  the  views  from  Albano  and 
Rocca  di  Papa,  the  expanse  of  the  Campagna, 
the  difference  between  Italian  and  English 
colouring,  and  many  other  similar  topics. 

"  Ah !  those  were  pleasant  days,"  said  Mr. 
Thornham,  with  so  deep  a  sigh  that  Iris  replied, 
with  a  smile, 

"But  why  should  you  sigh  so  profoundly  at 
a  pleasant  memory?  There  will  be  plenty 
more  days  equally  agreeable.  Take  to-day  for 
instance." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  charming,"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ham  ;  '^  but  I  think  that  the  charm  of  those 
Roman  days  was  that  I  then  ventured  to  be 
more  hopeful." 

o  2 
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**  Hopeful?"  and  Iris  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly. 

The  completely  unembarrassed  manner  in 
which  she  asked  the  question  should  have  been 
warning  sufficient  to  him  that  she  was  quite 
unconscious  of  his  meaning,  and  that  there  was 
therefore  little  or  no  ground  for  him  to  hope. 
But  his  agitation  was  too  great  for  him  to 
perceive  this,  and  he  said,  abruptly, 

"  Yes_,  Miss  Netherleigh ;  then,  when  I  saw 
so  much  of  you,  I  ventured  to  hope  that  I — 
that  you — that  is — -that  there  might  be  a  chance 
for  me." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Iris 
was  thoroughly  taken  by  surprise ;  she  half 
started  from  her  seat,  and  turned  from  white  to 
red  as  she  said, 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Thornham,  I  am  so  sorry,  so 
distressed  !  indeed,  indeed  I  never  thought  of 
this !" 

"Don't  tell  me  I  may  not  hope,"  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  hers. 

"  Oh,  but  I  must — it  is  impossible  !"  she  said. 
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^*  Oh !  forgive  me  if  I  have  misled  you,  but 
indeed  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"  But  will  you  not  think  of  it  now  ?  Oh  ! 
Miss  Netherleigh — Iris  " — taking  her  hand, — "  I 
have  loved  you  ever  since  we  first  met  at 
Netherleigh,  and  since  I  knew  you  were  free — 
above  all,  since  that  happy  time  in  Rome — I — " 

''  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  it,"  said  Iris,  gently, 
disengaging  her  hands ;  "  indeed  it  is  of  no  use. 
I  can  give  you  no  hope.  1  am  only  so  very, 
very  sorry  that  this  has  happened,  and,  if  it 
has  been  occasioned  by  anything  I  have  done,  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  and  assure  you 
that  indeed  I  never  thought  of  your  caring  for 
me." 

"  Do  not  imagine  I  blame  you,  that  is  the 
thing  farthest  from  my  thoughts.  It  is  only — 
so — so  terrible  a  blow.  Oh  !  forgive  me — don't 
think  me  impertinent,  but — if — if  there  is  no 
one  else — I — I  would  wait  for  years,  if  you 
could  give  me  the  least  hope." 

The  tears  flowed  down  Iris's  cheeks.  She 
put  her  hand  on  his. 
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"Please  say  no  more,"  she  said,  earnestly; 
"  you  are  very  good  not  to  blame  me,  but  I 
can't  help  feeling  as  if  I  must  have  done  very 
wrong — must  have  done  something  to  mislead 
you.  Oh,  if  you  could  know  how  very,  VERY, 
VERY  sorry  1  am  !" 

''But — but,  Iris,  is  it  so  utterly  hopeless  V 

"  Yes/'  she  almost  whispered :  ''  yes,  it  is 
indeed." 

"Then  I  will  vex  you  no  more.  And  you 
are  not  to  trouble  yourself.  Oh,  my  darling, 
my  darling !"  and  he  saw  how  bitterly  she  was 
weeping  :  "  forgive  me  for  calling  you  so  this 
once,  but  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  say  to 
have  made  you  unhappy.  If  you  can,  forget 
what  I  have  said." 

"But  I  cannot,"  said  poor  Iris,  who,  quite 
unreasonably,  felt  as  guilty  as  if  she  had  acted 
the  part  of  the  veriest  coquette.  "  How  can  I 
forget  that  you,  whom  1  like  so  much,  are 
unhappy — and — about  me  ?" 

"  You  must  remember  that  I  owe  my  unhap- 
piness  to  my  own  presumptuous  folly,  and  to  na 
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fault  of  yours.  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  say 
that  I  spoke  at  all — you  must  forgive  me  that 
— I  could  not  help  it.  And — forgive  me  if  I 
leave  }'ou  now — I  cannot  face  all  those  people 
again." 

He  pressed  her  hand  fervently  to  his  lips, 
wrung  it  with  a  force  that  was  excruciating 
pain,  and  was  gone,  leaving  Iris  to  find  her 
way  back  to  the  rest  of  the  party  alone. 

It  was  some  short  time  before  she  was  suffi- 
ciently composed  to  set  forth  on  her  return 
journey;  when  she  did,  it  was  a  very  great 
comfort  to  encounter  Sir  Charles  just  at  the 
bottom  of  the  path  before  she  emerged  on  to 
the  lawn.  He  had  not  quite  shared  his  wife's 
certainty  as  to  Mr.  Thornham's  success,  and  had, 
therefore,  rather  kept  in  the  way  in  case  Iris,  as 
proved  to  be  the  case,  might  be  thankful  for  his 
escort.  He  made  no  remark  upon  her  appear- 
ing alone,  began  to  talk  on  indifferent  subjects, 
and  only  revenged  himself  by  saying  to  his 
wife  that  night, 

"Well,   Milly,   confess    that   I   knew   which 
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way  the  wind  blew  better  than  you  did." 
Laurence  and  Mr.  Thornham  went  up  to 
town  in  the  same  train  considerably  before  the 
rest  of  the  party,  but  they  carefully  avoided 
entering  the  same  carriage. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Money  and  man  a  mutual  falsehood  show, 
Men  make  false  money,  money  makes  men  so. 

Henry  VIL     C.  Aleyn. 

If RS.  PLEYDELL  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
■^'-^  pression  of  Iris's  countenance  when  she 
re-joined  her,  and  remarked  that  she  was  par- 
ticularly silent  and  distraite  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon ;  but,  strangely  enough,  she  did 
not  connect  it  with  Mr.  Thornham's  disappear- 
ance, though  both  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Netherleigh  did  so  at  once. 

Mrs.  Pleydell   had   imagined  in  Rome   that 
Mr.  Thornham  cared  for  Iris,  but  her  belief  had 
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been  rather  shaken  by  his  choosing  to  leave 
their  party  at  Florence  and  return  home  by  a 
different  route.  And  in  the  bustle  in  which 
they  had  lived  since  their  arrival  in  London 
she  had  hardly  given  him  a  thought,  having 
decided  in  her  own  mind  that  she  must  have 
been  mistaken,  or  he  would  certainly  not 
have  disappeared  for  such  a  length  of 
time. 

Neither  had  her  suspicious  been  awakened 
with  regard  to  Lord  Rootley.  He  and  Iris  had 
certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other, 
but  they  had  talked  quite  openly,  without  any 
appearance  of  a  tete-a-tete,  and  her  mother 
hardly  realised  how  much  they  had  seen  of 
each  other  in  London  when  Iris  was  visiting- 
Lady  Iraogene.  She  saw  that  her  beautiful 
eldest  daughter  received  her  full  share  of  ad- 
miration, but  she  did  not  perceive  that  she 
distinguished  one  of  her  admirers  above  the 
others,  and  was  not  greatly  surprised,  attribut- 
ing it  to  her  inability  to  care  for  anyone  so 
soon  after  Laurence's  defection. 
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Iris  was  very  thankful  that  her  mother  made 
no  remark  either  on  her  long  absence  or  upon 
her  disturbed  appearance.  She  felt  sure  that 
her  countenance  must  bear  the  traces  of  tears, 
and  knew  that  any  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
the  matter  would  be  more  than  she  could  bear, 
more  especially  as  she  could  not  of  course 
reveal  the  real  cause  of  her  agitation  ;  the  secret 
was  not  hers  to  tell.  She  was  very  glad  when 
there  was  a  move  homewards,  and  felt  it  quite 
a  relief  that  they  had  no  engagements  for  that 
evening. 

Mr.  Urban  dined  with  them  quietly,  and 
made  himself  as  pleasant  as  he  well  knew  how 
to  do.  What  did  he  see  in  Eve  1  Mrs.  Pleydell 
asked  herself  with  surprise ;  he  seemed  so 
superior  to  her  frivolous  little  daughter.  Well, 
she  supposed  it  was  the  great  contrast  that 
formed  the  charm,  and  certainly  she  showed  to 
considerable  advantage  in  his  presence,  and 
appeared — Mrs.  Pleydell  half  unconsciously 
never  committed  herself  even  in  thought  to 
saying  more  than  that  Eve  seemed  to  think  or 
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do    anything — to    be    extremely    attached    to 
him. 

After  all,  as  he  seemed  to  be  quite  awake  to 
the  fact  that  she  would  require  careful  watch- 
ing, and  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  shirk  his 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  she  began  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  her  to  know 
that  Eve  was  safely  married ;  and,  as  all  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfactory,  there  really  seemed 
no  tangible  reason  for  postponing  the  marriage, 
and  therefore,  when  attacked  by  both  Claud 
and  Eve  after  dinner,  she  yielded  after  a  very 
faint  show  of  resistance,  and  agreed  that  the 
wedding  should  be  fixed  for  the  second  week 
in  July. 

She  was  somewhat  surprised,  on  taking  up 
the  Morning  Post  the  next  morning,  to  find  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage,  and  of  its 
probable  date,  but  she  attributed  it  to  Claud 
rather  than  to  Eve,  and  really,  now  that  it  was 
settled,  she  had  no  objection  to  its  being 
generally  known. 

Eve  ran  in  presently  to  ask  if  she  might  go 
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to  Aunt  Louisa ;  she  wanted  to  "  tell  her  all 
about  it,  and  be  congratulated,"  and,  having 
received  permission,  set  forth  attended  by  her 
maid. 

Iris,  as  usual  in  the  morning,  was  reading  in 
her  own  room,  and  Mrs,  Pleydell  settled  down 
to  a  long  morning  of  necessary  letter-writing. 
She  had  been  thus  engaged  for  more  than  an 
hour,  when  the  door  opened,  and  looking  up 
she  saw  Tom  Pleydell,  looking  so  pale  and 
dismayed  that  she  at  once  started  up  in 
alarm. 

'^  Tom,  what  is  it  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  tell 
me  at  once  !     Is  it  Eve  ?" 

He  gave  a  sort  of  ghastly  smile. 

"  It  is  nothing  about  Eve,  Aunt  Grace,  and 
it  is  no  accident  to  anybody,  only  I  have 
just  discovered  something  very  extraordinary, 
and  you  are  the  only  person  I  can  talk  to  about 
it." 

"It  is  something  that  has  upset  you  very 
much,  at  any  rate,''  said  his  aunt.  "  Sit 
down,  Tom,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 
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He  sat  down,  and  made  two  or  three  efforts 
to  speak,  but  without  result.  At  last  he 
said, 

''  You  know  Mr.  Francia  has  gone  away  for 
a  day  or  two  ?" 

''  Yes.  Louisa  told  me  there  was  some  busi- 
ness at  Liverpool.  I  wondered  at  his  going 
so  immediately  after  their  return  home,  and 
she  said  it  was  quite  imperative,  as  it  was 
most  important  business  that  no  one  but  him- 
self could  transact,  or  else,  of  course,  he  would 
have  sent  yon.  Oh,  Tom !  I  do  hope  there 
is  nothing  wrong  about  the  business  just  as 
you  have  so  advantageous  a  start." 

^'It  is  not  exactly  about  the  business.  It  is 
worse.  Aunt  Grace,  Francia  is  not  Francia  at 
all." 

"  My  dear  Tom,  what  do  you  mean  ?  If 
he  is  not  Francia,  who  on  earth  is  he  ?  And 
if  he  is  living  under  an  assumed  name,  surely 
the  business  must  be — cannot  be  all  right." 

"  You  remember  the  telegram  about  my 
father's  death  from  San  Francisco  V" 
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"  Of  course,  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  Mr.  Francia,  or  whoever  he  may 
be?" 

•'  Aunt  Grace,  that  telegram  was  sent  by 
Francia — and — it  was  untrue." 

*' Untrue!  Do  you  mean  your  father  is 
alive  ?     How  was  the  mistake  made  ?" 

**  It  was  no  mistake — it  was — a  fraud." 

"  But,  good  heavens  !  Louisa  !  She  has 
married  this  man !  iind,  if  William  is  alive^ 
it  is — bigamy — though,  of  course^  quite  un- 
intentional on  her  part !  Tom^  how  very, 
very  shocking !  What  could  have  been  the 
motive?     And  what  can  be  done?" 

Tom  rose  from  his  chair,  and  took  two  or 
three  turns  up  and  down  the  room,  then  he 
said, 

"  Aunt  Grace,  has  not  Francia  ever  reminded 
you  of  anyone?  I  don't  mean  of  anyone  in 
particular,  but  have  you  not  felt  a  certainty 
that  you  had  either  known  him  before,  or  else 
been  very  intimate  with  some  one  of  whom  he 
reminds  you  strongly  ?" 
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''  I  have  not  seen  much  of  him,  you  know, 
but,  now  you  mention  it,  I  remember  that 
the  first  time  I  met  him  in  Park  Street  some- 
thing in  his  eyes — which  are  very  peculiar  with 
his  colouring — gave  me  something  of  the  feeling 
you  describe." 

"  I  canuot  think,"  said  Tom,  speaking  half 
to  himself.  "  I  cannot  conceive  now  how  I 
could  have  been  deceived  for  a  moment." 

"  Why,  you  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Francia 
is  anyone  we  know  ?" 

"Aunt  Grace,  cannot  you  guess?  Not  after 
what  I  have  told  you?"  And  then,  seeing 
that  she  still  looked  hopelessly  bewildered, 
he  continued,  "  It  is  my  father  himself." 

"  Your  father !" 

Mrs.  Pleydell  stared  at  him  as  if  believing 
that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  Indeed, 
at  first,  such  was  her  firm  belief,  but  gradu- 
ally she  saw  that  he  was  completely  in 
earnest,  and  continued  : 

*'  But  how — why — what  possible  motive  ? 
How  did  you  discover  it  T 
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"He  left  me  directions  to  open  all  letters 
that  came  to  the  City.  He  said  all  private 
letters  were  always  sent  to  his  private  address, 
and  so  I  was  to  open  all  that  were  directed 
to  him.  This  morning  I  was  doing  so  as 
usual,  had  gone  through  about  a  dozen,  and 
made  marginal  notes  of  the  necessary  answers, 
when  I  came  to  one  which  startled  me  by 
beginning,  *Mr.  Pleydell.'  I  looked  again  at 
the  address — it  was  to  F.  Francia,  all  right, 
so  I  concluded  the  correspondent  had  directed 
it  to  the  senior  partner  by  mistake,  while 
really  writing  to  me,  the  junior.  So  I  began 
it,  and,  by  the  time  I  had  read  the  first  page, 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  meant  for  me,  but 
that  I  had  a  right  to  read  it — that  it  was 
addressed  to  my  father,  who  had  circulated 
a  false  report  of  his  death,  and  returned  to 
trade  under  an  assumed  name  and  personality 
in  London  with  the  money  he  fraudulently 
carried  off  from  his  creditors.  The  object  of 
his  visit  to  Liverpool  is  to  negotiate  with  a 
man  Avho  is  cognisant  of  the  fraud,  to  buy  his 
VOL.  III.  P 
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silence  in  short.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
letter  is  in  San  Francisco,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  he  was  for  some  reason  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  my  father  believes  that  there  is 
only  the  one  witness  he  is  now  interviewing  at 
Liverpool.  I  have  all  along  thought  it  very 
strange  how  completely  Francia's  mode  of 
thought  and  views  of  business  coincided  with 
my  father's;  now  I  know  the  truth,  I  can- 
not conceive  how  I  have  been  blinded  so 
long." 

"It  is  the  most  wonderful  history,"  said  Mrs. 
Pleydell.  "  I  can  hardly  realise  it  now.  Then, 
of  course,  Louisa  knew  !" 

"  Of  course.  I  can  quite  understand  now 
why  she  was  so  nervous  the  first  time  I  met 
him  there.  It  certainly  is  a  most  wonderful 
disguise." 

"  The  colour  of  the  skin  V' 

"Yes,  you  know  what  a  clear,  fresh  com- 
plexion my  father  had ;  that,  of  course,  is 
stained ;  then  that  short,  stubby  beard,  instead 
of  his  clean-shaven  face,  alters  him  immensely  ; 
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of  course,  that  is  dyed  black,  and  that  black 
hair  is  a  wig ;  you  know  he  was  quite  bald  ;  the 
only  things  he  could  not  change  were  his  eyes. 
And  now,  Aunt  Grace,  what  do  you  advise? 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

*'  Of  course  you  will  tell  him  what  you  have 
discovered  ?" 

"  Of  course.  But  after  that  ?  I  cannot  lend 
myself  to  a  fraud.  I  cannot  go  on  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  and  see  sums  which  belong  to 
the  creditors  expended  on  entertainments  in 
Belgrave  Square." 

''  Then  what  do  you  propose  doing  ?" 

"  That  is  just  what  at  present  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  cannot  denounce  my  father,  and  give  him  up 
to  certain  conviction  and  imprisonment.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  join  him  in  defrauding 
the  creditors.  I  am  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  I  should  be  so 
if  ever  I  discovered  his  secret." 

*'  But,  if  these  two  men  know  it,  how  can  he 
€ver  be  safe  ?" 

"  He  never  can  feel  so,   but — I  don't  know, 

p2 
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Aunt  Grace,  if  it  is  very  unfeeling — but  I  can- 
not pity  him.  If  he  had  only  been  honest  and 
straightforward  he  would  never  have  been  in  this- 
most  painful  position,  with  discovery  and  dis- 
grace hanging  over  his  head  by  a  single  hair. 
But  I  could  not  be  the  one  to  cause  the  blow 
to  fall." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not.  Suppose  you  insist- 
ed— you  can  speak  with  authority,  Tom,  for 
you  have  the  powei'  of  exposing  him — that  you 
insisted  on  whatever  proportion  of  the  receipts 
you  think  right  being  given  into  your  hands  for 
the  creditors?  That  seems  to  me  the  only 
practicable  arrangement.  And  the  house 
in  Belgrave  Square — that  can  be  sold  at 
once." 

''  But  suppose  he  refuses  ?" 

'^  You  mean  that  he  will  be  sure  that  you 
would  not  betray  him  f 

''Yes,  and  then  his  wife's  influence,  she  will 
be  furious  at  the  money  being  diverted  into 
another  channel." 

''  But  can  you  suggest  any  other  plan  f 
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"  No,  1  cannot.  And  it  is  feeling  that,  and 
that  this  one  will  most  likely  fail,  that  makes  me 
feel  so  desperate.  If  I  cannot  prevail  I  must 
leave  England." 

"  Not  without  consideration,  Tom.  Think 
for  a  moment.  How  infinitely  better  off  the 
creditors  are  now,  with  nearly  all  your  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  firm  going  to  them,  than  if 
you  were  to  go  away  and  leave  the  whole  in — in 
your  father's  hands." 

*'  There  is  something  in  that,  certainly,"  said 
Tom,  musingly. 

"  A  good  deal,  I  think." 

"  But  still,  Aunt  Grace,  I  couldnt  stay  and 
countenance  the  imposture,  the  fraud.     Think  I 

Could  I  r 

"I  would  do  nothing  precipitately,  and  make 
no  rash  decisions.  Do  you  think  it  would  do 
any  good  my  expostulating  with  Mrs.  Francia  ? 
It  might  have  a  good  effect  that  she  should 
Tinow  that  I  know  the  whole  story." 

Tom  sat  and  considered  for  some 
time. 
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^'I  almost  think  it  might.  Would  it  be 
better  you  should  speak  at  the  same  time  that 
I  do,  or  before  V' 

Mrs.  Pleydell  paused. 

"I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
confer  together  afterwards.  Suppose  you  tell 
me  when  you  are  to  have  your  interview  at  the 
ofiSce,  and  send  me  a  telegram  '  Yes  '  if  he 
agrees  to  your  plan,  '  No  '  if  he  refuses.  If 
the  latter  I  would  go  to  Park  Street  at 
once.'' 

"  You  have  something  of  the  conspirator's 
instinct  in  you,  Aunt  Grace,"  said  Tom,  with 
a  faint  smile :  '^  I  cannot  improve  upon 
your  idea,  of  course  you  will  tell  no 
one." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  1  almost  despair,  I  confess." 

"  Never  despair,  Tom — always  hope." 

He  smiled  sadly. 

"  You  did  not  say  that  to  me  about  Eve,. 
Aunt  Grace." 
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*'  Because  I  always  knew  there  luas  nothing 
to  hope,  Tom.  And,  now  that  she  is  going  to 
be  married  so  soon,  I  do  trust  you  will  soon 
shake  off  the  fancy." 

"Married!" 

He  sank  into  a  seat  and  turned  so  deadly 
white  that  Mrs.  Pleydell's  heart  smote  her  for 
her  abruptness. 

"I  thought  you  knew.  I  have  expected  it 
some  time,  and  forgot  that  it  was  only  settled 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Yes,  she  marries 
Mr.  Urban  in  July." 

"  God  grant  she  may  be  happy  !" 

He  was  beginning  to  look  more  like  him- 
self, and  his  aunt  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"  Forgive  me,  Tom,  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  abrupt." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

**  You  are  always  kind  to  me,  Aunt  Grace,  I 
was  foolish — I  knew  it  must  come  some  time. 
Now  I  will  go.     I  am  not  in  tune  for  congratu- 
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lating  Eve  to-day ;  besides,  there  is  a  lot  of 
business  awaiting  me  ;  the  clerks  must  be  won- 
dering where  I  am.  He  comes  back  to- 
morrow. I  will  speak  to  him  on  Monday 
morning  and  let  you  have  the  telegram. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  help 
me." 

On  the  Monday  morning  when  Mr.  Francia 
walked  into  his  private  office,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  Tom  awaiting.  Generally  the  junior 
partner  sat  in  his  own  room,  and  only  made 
his  appearance  when  sent  for. 

"  Good  morning,  Pleydell,  very  hot,  isn't  it  ? 
The  dog  days  come  before  their  time^  ehf  What 
is  it  this  morning?  anything  of  consequence  ? 
I  have  an  unusual  quantity  of  correspondence 
to  get  through." 

"  It  is  of  the  first  consequence,  Mr. — Fran- 
cia," with  an  intentional  pause  before  the  name, 
"  it  is  respecting  one  of  the  letters  that  arrived 
in  your  absence,"  and  he  placed  the  letter 
before  him. 

Even    beneath   the   skilfully  stained    skin  it 
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was  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Francia  paled 
as  he  read,  but  he  tried  to  laugh  it 
off. 

"A  queer  attempt  at  extortion,"  he  said, 
*'  curious,  Pleydell^  it  should  have  been  address- 
ed to  me,  not  to  you.  I  fancy  the  wisest  plan 
is  to  take  no  notice  of  it." 

''Do  you  deny  its  truth,  father T'  said 
Tom. 

Mr.  Francia  started  violently. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Pleydell,"  he  said, 
quickly,  "  that  you  for  a  moment  believe  this 
cock-and-bull  story  ?  It  is  too  absurd !  Why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  were  two 
people  ever  more  unlike  ?  Think  of  his  fair 
skin  and  fair  hair  and  whiskers  I  it  is  too 
ridiculous." 

"  But  your  dark  skin  does  not  accord  with 
your  very  light  blue  eyes,  and,^'  here  he  sud- 
denly approached  his  companion,  and  before 
he  could  defend  himself  twitched  off  his  wig; 
*•  here  above  your  left  ear  is  the  scar  of  the  stone 
where  you  fell  from  your  pony  as  a  boy,  and 
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that  you  have  often  shown  me.  Oh^  father! 
father !  why  have  you  done  this  thing  f  and  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Come,  Tom,"  said  his  father :  "  don't 
make  a  fuss.  What  after  all  is  there  to  make 
yourself  miserable  about  ?  Surely  it  is  much 
better  for  me  to  come  back  and  live  comforta- 
bly in  my  own  country  with  my  own  wife? 
I  did  think  of  sending  for  her  to  America, 
but  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  clue  to  my 
identity;  besides,  I  don't  think  American 
society  would  suit  her.  Come,  Tom,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you're  sorry  to  see  me  back 
again." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  and  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  a  smile,  but  Tom  withdrew 
his  hand  and  did  not  smile  in  return. 

*'  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  again, 
but  not  in  this  way." 

"  Bless  me,  boy,  what  is  it  you  want  of 
me?" 

'*  Father,  you  know  very  well.     You  know 
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what  I  said  to  you  whea,  as  Mr.  Francia,  you 
took  me  into  partnership  at  Christmas.  I  told 
you  I  must  decline  living  in  any  way  that  by 
making  a  show  could  advance  the  interests  of 
the  firm,  because  every  sixpence  I  could  spare 
from  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  must  be 
devoted  to  retrieving  my  father's  name.  You 
said  you  quite  understood  my  feeling  and 
honoured  it,  and  yet — you  are  embarking  on  a 
large  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  a  pre- 
tentious style  of  living.  I  cannot  and  I  will 
not  aid  and  abet  such  dishonesty." 

'*  What  do  you  mean?" 

Mr.  Pleydell  looked  considerably  disturbed. 

''  You  know  quite  well  that  one  word  would 
consign  you  to  a  felon's  cell." 

"  Yes,  but  a  son  could  hardly  whisper  that 
word  of  his  father." 

"  Yes,  if  that  father  refuses  to  make  the 
restitution  in  his  power," 

''  Torn,,  be  reasonable.  Talk  sense  if  you  can 
instead  of  heroics,  and  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
want  me  to  do." 
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''I  want  you/'  said  Tom,  standing  before 
him  and  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  *'  to 
sell  the  house  you  have  just  bought  inBelgrave 
Square,  and  to  apply  the  money  and  all  the 
surplus  profits  of  the  business  to  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  to  the  uttermost  farthing  the 
people  you  defrauded.  I  ask  you  to  do  this 
through  me^  as  then  no  suspicion  will  fall  upon 
yourself.  It  will  entail  upon  you  no  privation, 
for  Mrs.  Pleydell's  settlement  is  ample  for  all 
your  wants." 

"  But,  my  dear  Tom,  you  are  very  unreason- 
able. We  have  got  the  house  in  Belgrave 
Square,  and  want  to  enjoy  it." 

*''And  can  you  enjoy  anything  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  you  have  injured  prey- 
ing upon  your  mind?  Can  you  know  a  mo- 
ment's peace  while  two  men,  like  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  and  the  other  whom  you  went  to 
Liverpool  to  bribe,  are  the  possessors  of  your 
secret?  Every  year  their  demands  will  in- 
crease, and  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  You 
are  never  sure  that,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
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under  the  potent  influence  of  the  cocktails  and 
eye-openers  of  American  bars^  they  may  not  let 
slip  your  secret.  But  do  as  I  urge  you  ;  work 
heartily  to  make  restitution,  and  before  very 
long  you  may  venture  again  to  be  known  by 
your  own  name,  and  it  will  be  realized  that  you 
came  back  under  an  assumed  one  the  better  to 
indemnify  those  you  had  caused  to  suffer.  If 
you  do  as  I  suggest,  in  three  years'  time 
Francia  and  Pleydell  may  be  known  as  Pleydell 
and  Son,  and  the  romance  of  your  return  under 
an  assumed  name  will  be  told  in  your  favour 
instead  of  to  your  disgrace." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell,  peevishly,  "this  is 
all  very  fine,  but  for  the  present  I  lose  all  my 
pleasure,  and  have  to  slave  at  business  for  no 
return.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  young  man 
like  you  to  talk  coolly  of  three  years'  time  ; 
you  are  young  and  can  afford  to  wait;  now 
every  year  will  take  from  my  power  of  enjoy- 
ment. Besides,  one  of  your  arguments  is  very 
feeble.  You  talk  of  the  danger  of  Joyce  or 
Behrend   betraying  me;    that    will  be  just  as 
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great  if  I  pay  away  all  my  money  as  you 
wish." 

"  Their  power  of  exacting  black  mail  will  be 
materially  curtailed :  it  will  only  be  for  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  instead  of  for  the 
term  of  your  life.  Besides,  supposing  that  they 
did  denounce  you,  if  your  creditors  found  that 
by  allowing  you  to  trade  as  Francia  they  were 
having  what  they  have  all  regarded  as  hope- 
lessly bad  debts  steadily  paid  off,  they  would 
be  far  too  wise  to  move  in  the  matter,  but 
would  steadily  ignore  your  identity.  Your 
acceptance  of  the  suggestion  I  make  is  the 
only  condition  on  which  I  will  remain  with 
you." 

"  Tom,  you  do  not  mean  that  you^  my  only 
child,  would  turn  against  me !" 

Tom  hesitated :  he  almost  feared  that 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  denounced  to  the 
police  would  induce  his  father  to  agree  to  his 
terms,  yet  he  could  not  deliberately  say  what 
was  not  true.     So  he  answered,  slowly, 
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'^  Not  to  the  extent  of  betraying  your  secret, 
but  I  should  retire  from  the  firm  and  leave 
England  never  to  return." 

''  Nonsense  !  where  would  you  go  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  and  should  not  care,  but  my 
decision  is  irrevocable." 

"  I  would  do  as  you  wish,"  said  Mr.  Pleydell, 
in  a  complaining  tone;  *' I  really  would,  Tom, 
though  I  think  you  are  quixotic,  and  go  too  far 
and  ask  too  much  ;  but  you  see — there  is  Mrs. 
Pleydell  to  be  considered.  She  has  quite  set 
her  heart  on  eclipsing  all  that  she  did  in  Hyde 
Park  Gardens  by  her  entertainments  in  Belgrave 
Square." 

"Does  she  know  the  danger  of  exposure? 
That  there  are  two  unscrupulous  and  greedy 
men  in  your  confidence  ?" 

''  No,  I  can't  say  that  she  does." 

"  Tell  her  that,  and  that  my  plan  will  bring 
a  speedy  release  from  their  terrorism.  If  that 
does  not  suffice,  let  Aunt  Grace  talk  to 
her." 
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''  Your  Aunt  Grace !  Good  Heavens,  Tom  ! 
are  you  mad?  How  can  you  talk  so  coolly  of 
taking  a  woman  into  our  confidence  ?" 

'^I  have  done  so.  Aunt  Grace  knows  all, 
but  she  is  a  person  who  is  thoroughly  to  be 
trusted.  If  Mrs.  Pleydeil  will  not  listen 
to  you,  let  Aunt  Grace  try  her  powers  of 
persuasion." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pleydeil,  in  a  weary  tone ; 
"  I  suppose  I  must  give  in  to  you.  I  could  not 
bear  your  going  from  me  in  my  old  age.  Yes, 
Tom,  it  is  very  hard,  but  I  will  do  what  you 
wish." 

"  My  dear  father/'  cried  Tom,  wringing  his 
hand ;  ''  you  have  made  me  very  happy.  I 
will  work  night  and  day  to  make  the  time  as 
short  as  possible  till  you  are  free." 

*'  But  I  shall  never  go  back  to  the  old  name. 
I  have  no  fancy  for  being  a  nine  days'  wonder ; 
Francia  I  am  and  Francia  I  shall  remain  all  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  settle  that," 
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said  Tom,  and  he  left  the  room  with  a  light 
heart,  to  send  to  his  aunt  the  unexpected 
telegram,  "  Yes  !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


She  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all. 

Tlie  Dream.    Byron. 

Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me. 

The  Giaour.    Byron. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  Mrs.  Pleydell's  persuasion 
-^  was  required  to  iudace  Mrs.  Francia  to 
accede  to  Tom's  views  of  the  situation.  She 
had  greatly  looked  forward  to  beginning  once 
more  her  career  as  a  fashionable  hostess  with 
the  advantage  of  a  house  in  Bel  grave  Square 
and  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  Mrs.  Pleydell's 
Netherleigh   connections,    and   it   was  a  great 
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mortification  to  find  herself  doomed  to  remain 
in  her  pretty  but  small  house  in  Park  Street, 
and  to  derive  no  advantage  from  her  husband's 
very  flourishing  business. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  contrived  to  say  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  danger  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can accomplices,  and  succeeded  in  making 
her  sister-in-law  thoroughly  nervous  and  un- 
comfortable on  that  score,  but  the  greatest 
success  was  effected  by  a  perfectly  casual 
remark  which  Mrs.  Francia  at  once  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  Mrs.  Pleydell,  in  case  of  her 
refusal  to  do  as  Tom  wished,  would  not  con- 
sider herself  bound  to  keep  the  secret.  Of 
course  nothing  was  really  further  from  Mrs. 
Pleydell's  intention,  but  seeing  the  effect  of  the 
belief  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  contra- 
dict it,  and  eventually  extracted  a  somewhat 
sullen  assent. 

"  It  is  done,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Pleydell,  when 
he  came  to  see  her  that  afternoon  ;  ''  I  am 
very  glad.  I  confess  at  one  time  I  despaired. 
And  after  all  my  success  is  due  to  a  miscon- 
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ception  ;"  and  she  repeated  to  him  the  speech 
which  Mrs.  Francia  had  understood  as  implying- 
an  immediate  intention  of  informing  Lady 
Beechmont  of  the  facts. 

''  Well,  so  long  as  it  is  settled,  it  does  not 
matter,"  said  Tom,  '^we  never  could  have  done 
without  you,  Aunt  Grace.  Do  you  know,  now 
that  it  is  settled,  I  really  believe  my  father  feels 
it  to  be  a  relief." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay.  But  of  course  you  have 
still  to  bribe  those  Americans  ?" 

"Yes,  until  we  have  cleared  off  the  debts 
— then  we  can  defy  them  to  do  their  worst, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  get  very  extortionate 
before  that  time." 

A  fortnight,  during  which  Eve  and  her 
trousseau,  her  congratulations,  and  her  pres- 
ents kept  the  house  in  a  constant  bustle, 
had  passed  since  Lady  Imogene's  marriage, 
and  Lord  Rootley's  departure.  It  seemed  at 
least  two  months  to  Lis,  who  missed  him 
more  and  more  every  day,  and  felt  that  all 
the  going  out   which  she  had   so   greatly   en- 
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joyed  when  she  met  him  everywhere,  was  flat, 
stale,  aud  unprofitable. 

She  took  care  not  to  betray  the  fact,  how- 
ever. Her  mother,  she  knew,  thought  that 
society  was  good  for  her,  and  would  be  both 
surprised  and  disappointed  if  she  avowed  her- 
self tired  of  what  she  had  at  first  so  greatly 
enjoyed.  Besides,  her  mother  would  natur- 
ally seek  for  some  reason,  and  Iris  shrank 
with  horror  from  the  thought  of  her  guess- 
ing the  real  one.  She  had,  as  she  told 
herself,  no  reason  to  believe  that  her  pref- 
erence for  Lord  Rootley  was  returned.  He 
had  talked  to  her  so  much  because  they  were 
interested  in  the  same  subjects,  and  also 
because  she  was  a  friend  of  Lady  Imogene's, 
but  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  anything  further  in  his  feeling  for  her. 

It  was  true  that,  when  he  took  leave  of 
her,  his  manner  and  the  words,  "  Say  you 
will  be  glad  to  see  me  when  I  come  back," 
had  made  her  heart  beat  high  with  the  hope 
that   he   cared   for   her,  though   at   that   time 
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{?he  hardly  realized  how  much  she  cared  for 
him  ;  but  now  that  his  voice  was  no  longer 
in  her  ears,  that  his  dark  eyes  no  longer 
made  her  colour  rise  and  her  heart  beat, 
she  had  learnt  to  fancy  that  she  had  exagger- 
ated his  meaning ;  that  his  farewell  was,  after 
all,  but  that  of  an  intimate  friend.  She  must 
be  doubly  on  her  guard  on  his  return,  lest 
any  evidence  of  her  feelings  should  escape 
her,  and  he  should  fancy  she  had  attached 
a  meaning  to  his  words  which  he  had  never 
intended. 

But  very  possibly  he  would  not  return  to 
London.  He  was  sure  to  find  a  great  deal 
to  do  at  Pinefield,  and  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  leave  it  before  Lady  Imogene's  visit. 
She  would  not  be  there  till  three  weeks  after 
her  marriage,  and  would  probably  stay  a  fort- 
night, and  by  that  time  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  come  back  to  town.  And  then 
as  Lady  Beechmont  had  announced  that  Coal- 
shire  did  not  agree  with  her,  which  was  her 
way  of  saying  that  she  found  it  dull,  in  all 
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probability  they  should  not  meet  again  for 
ages,  and,  before  they  did,  he  would  have 
forgotten  her,  or  very  probably  married  some 
one  else. 

Even  if  he  did  come  down  to  stay  with 
Lady  Imogene,  Elmhurst  was  a  very  long 
way  from  the  Gate  House,  and  it  was  most 
likely  that  they  should  not  meet.  And,  having 
decided  that  the  sooner  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  this  the  better,  she  began  to  fulfil 
her  intention  by  dwelling  on  every  word  he 
had  ever  spoken  to  her,  his  last  words  being 
repeated  again  and  again. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Rootley  was  also  in  a  very 
disturbed  state.  Of  course  he  was  less  to  be 
pitied  than  Iris,  for  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
business  which  he  was  obliged  to  get  through, 
and  which  served  in  a  measure  to  occupy 
his  thoughts,  but,  in  his  solitary  evenings. 
Iris,  and  Iris  only,  was  the  subject  of  his 
meditations. 

It  was  true  that  he  believed  that  he  had 
every   ground   for   hope :    her  agitation  when 
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he  wished  her  good-bye  could,  he  thought, 
have  but  one  nieaning.  Still  he  could  not 
be  sure — perhaps  she  might  not  have  under- 
stood him.  AVhat  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
leave  town  without  knowing  his  fate!  Half 
a  dozen  times  at  least  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  his  stay  at  Pinefield  he  was  on  the 
point  of  rushing  up  to  London  to  ask  the 
question  on  which  all  his  hopes  of  happiness 
depended,  but  he  forced  himself  to  remain. 

He  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  when  he 
went  down  that  he  would  remain  away  a  fort- 
night, and  he  forced  himself  to  complete  his 
allotted  period.  If  he  was  right  and  there  were 
hope  for  him,  he  would  not,  as  he  very  sensibly 
told  himself,  impair  his  chance  by  remaining 
absent  for  so  short  a  period,  while  if  he  were 
doomed  to  disappointment — it  was,  at  any 
rate,  something  to  have  a  little  longer  to 
hope. 

Perhaps  the  objects  of  his  journey  suffered 
somewhat  by  his  pre- occupation.  The  clergy- 
man_,  agent,  and  others  with  whom  his  business 
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had  to  be  transacted,  all  observed  that  he 
hardly  seemed  so  interested  in  the  work  as 
usual,  and  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  tell 
him  things  more  than  once,  thus  showing  that 
his  attention  could  hardly  have  been  fully  given 
to  the  first  recital. 

At  length  the  end  of  the  fortnight  came  ;  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  how  he 
had  counted  the  hours  of  that  last  week  which 
had  seemed  to  him  never  ending  ;  he  knew  that 
that  night  there  was  a  ball  at  a  house  where  he 
was  sure  to  meet  her— there  he  should  learn  his 
fate. 

His  family  happened  to  dine  at  home  that 
night,  and  his  mother  and  Hildegarde  gave  him 
a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  information.  As 
has  been  before  said^  they  were  not  good 
correspondents,  and  a  few  lines  from  his  father 
in  answer  to  letters  on  business  were  all 
that  had  reached  him  while  he  remained  at 
Pinefield. 

One  piece  of  information  astonished  him 
greatly. 
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"Only  think,"  said  Lady  Hildegarde,  "just 
conceive  that  Eve  Pleydell's  luck.  Claud  Ur- 
ban came  down  to  us  at  Beechmont  for  the 
New  Year's  ball,  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  followed  her  to  Rome  when  they  ran  off 
in  such  a  hurry  to  let  the  row  about  Iris  and 
Laurence  Furnivall  blow  over,  and  they  are  to 
be  married  the  second  week  in  July." 

'*  I  must  say  I  was  surprised,"  said  Lady 
Beechmont,  languidly  ;  ^''I  wonder  what  he  saw 
in  her.  He  might  have  done  so  very  much 
better/'  and  she  glanced  involuntarily  at  her 
daughter. 

Lord  Rootley  was  surprised.  He  quite  re- 
membered all  the  episodes  of  Mr.  Urban's 
visit  under  an  assumed  name  to  Coalshire,  and 
wondered  much  that  he  should  have  ventured 
to  stay  at  Beechmont  under  his  own  name  : 
there  must  surely  have  been  some  danger  of 
recognition. 

He  was  heartily  glad  that  the  danger  which 
had  at  one  time  appeared  to  him  imminent  of 
Mr.  Urban's  marrying  Hildegarde  was  averted ; 
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but  he  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  respectiog 
Eve.  What  had  become  of  the  lady  who  had 
lived  at  the  cottage  and  been  known  as  Mrs. 
Esmond'^  He  must  warn  Iris,  it  would  never 
do  to  let  Eve  marry  without  some  investigation. 
For,  as  Lady  Hildegarde  spoke  of  Mr.  Urban's 
visit  to  Beechmont  as  his  first  meeting  with 
Eve,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  she  had  said 
nothing  of  his  identity  with  the  man  she  met  in 
secret  on  the  river. 

But  he  had  not  time  that  evening  to  give 
very  many  thoughts  to  Eve  and  her  concerns. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  time  stood  stilly  as  if  the 
hour  would  never  come  at  which  it  was  possible 
to  go  to  a  ball.  His  mother  and  Hildegarde 
were  going  to  two  or  three  other  places 
first,  and  wanted  him  to  come  with  them, 
but  his  impatience  was  too  great,  and  he 
declined. 

"  You  can't  go  yet ;  you'll  help  to  light  the 
candles,"  said  Lady  Hildegarde,  laughing. 

He  certainly  was  very  early,  and  he  had  a 
long  time  to  wait  before  his  eyes  were  rejoiced 
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by  the  sight  of  Iris's  stately  figure  following 
her  mother  into  the  room.  They  were  alone, 
for  Eve  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache, 
the  only  malady  to  which  she  ever  seemed 
subject. 

He  stood  for  a  few  minutes  unseen,  watch- 
ing Iris.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  handsome,  but — was  it  fancy,  and  was 
it  the  case  that  she  seemed  somewhat  pensive 
and  out  of  spirits  ?  Certainly  there  was  a  sort 
of  weariness  in  her  manner  which  he  had  never 
observed  before.  Dare  he  hope  that  this  was  a 
favourable  omen  for  him  ?  that  it  was  caused 
by  his  absence  ?  that  she  was  thinking  of  him  ? 
It  was  with  the  hope  in  his  heart  that  it  was 
so,  that  he  stepped  forward  and  stood  before 
her. 

Iris  gave  a  violent  start,  and  her  face  and 
neck  became  crimson,  but  she  recovered  herself 
very  quickly,  and  contrived  to  say,  with  very 
tolerable  composure, 

"  Lord  Rootley,  this  is  a  surprise  !  I  thought 
you  were  to  be  at  Pinefield  at  least  six  weeks." 
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He  made  no  direct  answer,  but,  when  the 
dance  for  which  he  asked  was  accorded  to 
him,  he  led  her  straight  away  from  the  dancers 
into  a  tiny  conservatory  which  happened  to 
be  vacant.  There  he  took  in  his  the  hand  that 
rested  on  his  arm. 

"Miss  Netherleigh,^^  he  said,  "do  you  re- 
member the  question  I  asked  you  when  we 
parted?" 

She  blushed  and  looked  down,  answering,  in 
•  a  very  low  voice, 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  " 

*'I  asked  you  if  you  would  be  glad  to  see 
me  when  I  came  back,  and  you  said  *  Yes.' 
Are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  in  a  still  lowei-  voice. 

'•  It  depends  solely  on  you  whether  I  go 
away  again." 

"  On  me  ?"  But,  though  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion, Iris  could  not  affect  any  doubt  of  his 
meaning. 

*'  Yes,  on  you.  Iris  dear,  you  know  what  I 
mean,  that  I  love   you  with  my  whole   heart, 
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that  I  want  you  to  be  my  own  dear  wife.     You 
will,  won't  you  ?     Your  eyes  say  yes." 

Her  tongue  could  not,  but  she  put  her  hand 
into  his. 

*'  God  bless  you,  dear,"  he  said,  quietly. 
*'  He  knows  that,  if  you  are  not  happy,  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  whispered  Iris. 

It  was  a  very  happy  time  that  they  spent  in 
that  tiny  conservatory,  though  neither  spoke 
much,  and  they  were  quite  unaware  how  long 
they  stayed  there. 

Mrs.  Pleydell,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  who  was  not  accustomed 
to  Iris's  remaining  long  away  from  her  side, 
was  very  considerably  puzzled ;  but,  when  at 
last  she  saw  them  approaching  her,  she  did 
not  need  to  be  told  what  had  occurred.  Lord 
Rootley's  proud  look  of  proprietorship  and 
Iris's  blushes  told  their  own  tale. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  was  more  glad  than  she  could 
say.  Here  was  a  man  to  whom  she  could 
entrust  her  child  without  any  of  the  misgivings 
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as  to  suitability  and  her  future  happiness  that 
had  always  troubled  her  even  at  the  happiest 
period  of  her  engagement  to  Laurence.  But 
of  course  nothing  could  be  said  at  present,  and 
she  could  only  give  Iris  a  look  which  the  girl 
well  understood. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  was  a  happy  woman  as  she  sat 
meditating  on  what  had  occurred,  after  assur- 
ing Lord  Rootley  that  she  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  the  next  morning.  This  was  indeed  a 
happy  ending  to  all  her  fears  respecting  the 
effect  that  Laurence's  desertion  would  have 
upon  Iris. 

It  had  been  a  painful  blow  to  her,  of  course, 
for  the  time,  but  how  infinitely  greater  was 
her  prospect  of  happiness  now  than  it  had  been 
before  !  Lord  Rootley  was  not  merely  in  love 
with  her,  he  appreciated  her  ;  they  cared  for 
the  same  things,  and  would  have  all  their 
interests  in  common.  It  was  all  her  heart 
could  wish.  How  pleased  Aunt  Rachel  would 
be! 

Iris  was  eager  to  go  home  as  early  as  pos- 
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sible.  She  had  danced  two  or  three  times  with 
Lord  Rootley,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  make 
herself  conspicuouSj  and  the  dances  with  others 
were  a  weariness  to  her.  She  was  glad  when, 
with  a  last  lingering  pressure  of  the  hand,  he 
put  her  into  the  carriage,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness she  laid  her  head  on  her  mother^s 
shoulder. 

"  My  darling,  I  am  more  than  glad  for 
you." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  so  happy !" 
"  I  knew  it,  dear  ;  your  face  told  me." 
"  Mamma,  there  is  only  one  thing — you  don't 
think  me  very  fickle — you  don't  think  it  pos- 
sible that — some  day  he  may  think  so  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  dear.  Your  love  died  be- 
cause you  could  not  esteem  the  person  for 
whom  you  had  felt  it ;  it  was  certainly  not  you 
who  were  fickle." 

They  reached  home,  and  with  a  fond  kiss 
Mrs.  Pleydell  wished  Iris  good  night.  She 
would  not  let  her  come  into  her  room,  saying 
laughingly  that  if  she  did  they  should  neither 
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of  them  get  any  sleep,  and  should  be  perfect 
scarecrows  when  Lord  Rootley  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  morning. 

Eve  was  apt  to  be  very  late  in  the  morning, 
more  especially  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she 
had  had  a  headache  the  day  before.  There 
was  nothing  to  incline  her  to  be  early  this 
morning,  for  Claud  was  gone  out  of  town  for 
the  day  to  see  a  horse  of  which  he  had  heard, 
and  which  he  thought  would  suit  her. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  she  sauntered 
into  the  drawing-room  and  found  her  mother 
alone.  Lord  Rootley  had  had  a  very  satis- 
factory interview,  having  been  able  to  announce 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  father  and 
mother  at  his  choice.  Lord  Beechmont  had 
declared  that  nothing  could  possibly  have 
given  him  greater  pleasure,  and  had  already 
suggested  assigning  Beechmont  to  the  young 
people  as  a  residence.  Lord  Rootley  had  now 
carried  Iris  off  to  Grosvenor  Square,  that  she 
might  be  received  in  due  form  as  a  daughter. 

"  Well,  mummy,"  said  Eve,  yawning,  "  what 
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sort  of  a  ball  was  it  last  night?  It  was  an 
awful  bore  missing  it." 

"  How  is  yonr  head  this  morning?" 

*'  Oh !  all  right,  only  I  feel  very  tired  and 
stupid.     Did  anything  particular  happen?" 

"Yes,  something  very  particular,  and  that 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  Iris  is  going 
to  be  married." 

"Iris!  Whom  to?  Mr.  Thornham,  I  sup- 
pose." 

'^No,  to  Lord  Rootley." 

"  Lord  Rootley !"  and  Eve's  face  clouded 
over.  "I  thought  he  was  safe  down  in  Firshire. 
Why  did  he  come  back?" 

"  To  ask  Iris  to  marry  him,  I  suppose." 

"Well,  she  hasn't  lost  any  time  in  consoling 
herself,  at  any  rate.  I  should  have  thought 
she  might  have  waited  a  little  longer." 

"  Happily,  Eve,  your  opinion  is  of  little 
consequence,  but,  for  your  own  sake,  I  should 
advise  you  to  keep  it  to  yourself." 

Eve  said  no  more,  but  sat  in  gloomy  and 
sulky  meditation.     What  would  be  the  result 
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to  herself  of  Lord  Rootley's  return  ?  Would  he 
tell  Iris  of  the  identity  of  Claud  and  Mr. 
Esmond,  and,  if  he  did,  would  she  think  it 
necessary  to  make  mischief?  Yes,  that  of 
course  she  would,  in  revenge  for  Eve's  having 
robbed  her  of  Laurence. 

Of  course  she  would  be  spiteful  about  any- 
thing so  mortifying,  though  she  ought  to  thank 
her  stars  for  the  good  luck  that  had  enabled 
her  to  make  such  an  infinitely  better  marriage. 
Still,  if  Iris  once  knew  the  secret,  there  was  no 
hope  of  her  keeping  it.  She  would  talk  about 
''  duty,"  and  "  her  conscience,"  and  go  straight 
to  her  mother.  The  only  hope  was  to  work  on 
Lord  Rootley's  good  nature,  and  there  was  just 
the  chance  that  they  would  have  been  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  affairs  for  him 
to  have  told  Iris  yet. 

She  schemed  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him  alone ;  he  dined  with  them 
that  night,  but  he  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
anyone  but  Iris,  and  when  he  attended  them  to 
a  ball  he  simply  stood  still  when  not  dancing 
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with  her.  At  length  Eve  grew  desperate  and 
asked  him  point-blank  to  dance  with  her^ 
adding,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  There  is  something  I  must  say  to  you." 

He  looked  surprised,  but  of  course  he  could 
not  refuse.  After  the  first  turn,  she  drew  back 
into  a  quiet  corner. 

"  Of  course  you  know,"  she  said^  quickly^ 
"  that  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Urban  ?" 

*' Yes,,  Hildegarde  told  me." 

"  Well,  you  remember  speaking  to  me  about 
him  when — when  he  was  staying  at  the  cot- 
tage?" 

^^As  Mr.  Esmond?  Yes.  You  made  me  a 
promise  ;  did  you  keep  it  ?" 

"  For  a  little ;  but — there  were  circumstances 
— I  couldn't  help  myself.  Now  what  I  want  of 
you  is  not  to  tell  Iris  or  anyone  that  Claud 
was  ever  called  Mr.  Esmond  or  stayed  at 
the  cottage.  If  you  do  there'll  be  such  a 
row." 

He  paused  for  a  moment. 

"I   am  afraid  I  could    not  have   given    the 
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promise  you  require,"  he  said,  gravely,  *'  even 
if  it  had  been  in  my  power  ;  there  were  circum- 
stances about  Mr.  Urban's  visit  to  Coalshire 
which,  in  your  own  interest,  ought  to  be 
investigated  and " 

"You  mean  the  rumour  that  he  was  mar- 
ried," said  Eve,  eagerly.  "  I  know  all  about 
Ihat.  She  was  his  sister — Mrs.  Esmond,  the 
widow  of  his  cousin.  She  was  out  of  her  mind, 
and  he  was  taking  care  of  her,  and  now  she 
is  worse,  and  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Now  do 
promise  me  not  to  say  anything  to  Iris — she 
will  make  such  mischief." 

"  Whatever  Iris  does,"  he  replied,  coldly, 
''  she  will  never  voluntarily  make  mischief, 
though,  of  course,  she  will  think  it  right  to 
let  Mrs.  Pleydell  know  the  truth.  I  told  her 
of  Mr.  Urban's  identity  to-day." 

"  Then  there's  an  end  of  everything/'  ob- 
served Eve ;  and  she  said  not  another  word 
till  the  dance  was  concluded. 

As  Lord  Rootley  said,  he  had  told  Iris  of 
Claud's  identity. 
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*'  I  say,  Iris,"  he  observed,  when  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  discussion  of  their  own  concerns, 
"  when  did  Eve  tell  your  mother  about  her 
flirtation  with  Urban  on  the  river  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Iris,  looking^ 
surprised.  "  Mr.  Urban  came  to  Beechmont 
just  at  the  time  of  the  skating,  and  they  fell 
in  love  at  once." 

"  Then  she  never  has  told !  I  fancied  as 
much.  Iris,  she  used  to  meet  him  on  the 
river  in  the  autumn.  He  was  staying  at  Sir 
John  Dibbleton^s  cottage  under  the  name  of 
Esmond." 

Iris  looked  aghast^  and  turned  very  pale. 

"  Esmond  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh  !  it  can't 
be  !     Surely  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"Not  I— I  know  Mr.  Urban  fairly  well.  I 
saw  Eve  with  him  under  the  oak  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  I  spoke  to  her,  telling  her  that  Es- 
mond was  not  his  real  name — which,  by  the 
way,  she  then  believed  it  to  be — and  exacted 
a  promise  from  her  not  to  see  him  again  with- 
out your  mother's  knowledge,  on  pain  of  my 
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telling    Mrs.    Pleydell   all   that    I    had   seeu." 
*' And  she  promised?" 
"  Yes,  reluctantly,  but  she  promised." 
*'  And  broke  it — Mr.  Furnivall  saw  her  with 
him  too,  and  told  me.     I  knew  you  had  spoken 
to  her,"  and  Iris  proceeded  to  relate  the  story 
of  Eve's  journey  to  London,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Esmond  episode.     "  Now  what  am  I  to 
do  ?"    she    asked,   piteously.      "  I   would   give 
anything   not  to  interfere   in    Eve^s    concerns, 
but  it  would  not  be  right  to  mamma  ;  and  be- 
sides, if  he  could  be  so  deceitful  as  to  meet 
Eve  as  a  stranger,  and  pretend  to  fall  in  love 

with  her  again,  he  might Rootley,  do  you 

think  it  possible  he — he  ivas  married?" 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  said  slowly, 
"  Possible,    but   I   think   far    from   probable. 
He  evidently  intends   to  marry  Eve  now,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  being  tried  for  bigamy." 

"But  if  I  tell  mamma— she  has  declared 
positively  that  nothing  shall  ever  induce  her 
to  allow  Eve  to  marry  Mr.  Esmond — the  mar- 
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riage  will  be  broken  off,  and  Eve  will  be 
miserable." 

"  But  that  does  not  alter  the  question  of 
right  and  wron^,  dear.  All  you  have  to  ask 
yourself  is  what  it  is  right  to  do,  not  what  you 
would  like." 

"  It  isn't  because  I  dislike  it,  but  my  horror 
of  making  mischief." 

"  Suppose  silence  made  matters  worse?  Sup- 
pose the  handsome  gipsy  with  the  pony-carriage 
were  Mrs.  Urban  ?  It  would  not  be  mischief 
then  to  break  off  the  marriage." 

"  No,  of  course  not.  We  come  back,  as  usual, 
to  your  favourite  motto,  '  Fais  ce  que  dois 
advienne  que  pourraJ  I  will  tell  mamma  to- 
morrow morning." 

*'  That  is  right,  Iris." 

"  Poor  mamma !  it  will  be  a  great  trouble 
to  her.  She  likes  Mr.  Urban  so  much,  and  she 
w^as  so  happy  thinking  Eve  had  chosen  well, 
and  would  be  so  safe  with  him." 

'*  I  should  think  Eve  was  rather  a  trouble 
to   her.      Iris^  I   have   a   confession   to   make. 
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Once,  when  I  first  knew  her — before  I  knew 
you,  darling — I  very  nearly,  not  quite,  fell 
in  love  with  Eve.  Luckily,  I  was  wise  in 
time." 

''There  must  be  some  aflSnity  between  us," 
said  Iris,  smiling ;  "  it  was  love  for  her  that 
took  Mr.  Furnivall  away  from  me." 

"  He  could  love  her  after  knowing  you ! 
Well,  Iris,  I  owe  Eve  a  debt  of  gratitude  I 
can  never  hope  to  repay." 
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Heaven  knows  how  loth  I  am  to  part  from  thee  ; 
So  from  the  seal  is  soften'd  wax  disjoin'd, 
So  from  the  mother-plant  the  under  rind. 

Dryden. 

"  TRIS,  you  must  surely  be  dreaming !  You 
-*■  cannot  mean  that  Mr.  Urban  is  Mr.  Es- 
mond? That  he  actually  had  the  audacity, 
when  I  was  going  to  tell  him  about  the 
adventure,  to  stop  me  and  say  that  Eve  had 
told  him  everything." 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  she  would 
have  told  him  everything  if  he  had  not  known 
it,  mamma  ?'' 
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^*  Well,  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  it  of  her, 
and  it  surprised  me  very  much.  But  his  con- 
duct is  positively  monstrous.  Of  course  the 
marriage  must  be  broken  off." 

'*  Oh,  mamma,  do  you  think  that  is 
absolutely  necessary?  It  will  make  such  a 
fuss,  and  I  really  do  think  she  does  care  for 
him." 

"  I  don't  like  the  fuss  any  better  than  you  do, 
Iris,  but  to  let  her  marry  him  is  quite  impossi- 
ble. A  child  who  requires  such  careful  guid- 
ance cannot  be  given  over  to  the  care  of  anyone 
so  manifestly  devoid  of  principle.  Besides, 
you  know  the  rumour  that  he  was  married,  that 
must  be  cleared  up." 

''As  Eve  knew  of  that,  he  must  of  course 
have  been  able  to  explain  it  to  her  satisfaction. 
Don't  you  think,  mamma,  that,  if  he  satisfies 
you  that  it  was  all  right,  you  might  forgive 
him  and  let  things  go  on  quietly  ?" 

"  No,  Iris,  I  do  not.  I  really  could  not  re- 
concile it  to  my  conscience." 

'^But  indeed   I  think  she    is    fond    of   him. 
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Don't  you  think  that  marrying  anyone  she  loves 
is  the  best  hope  for  her  f 

"  You  are  a  skilful  advocate,  Iris,  and  there 
is  something  in  what  you  say,  but  I  cannot 
consent  to  an  immediate  marriage  ;  there  must 
be  some  probation." 

*'  Six  months  would  be  enough,  mamma, 
would  it  not  T' 

"No,  a  year  at  the  very  least.  I  really 
don^t  think,"  Mrs.  Pleydell  spoke,  for  her, 
almost  fretfully,  '^'that  you  at  all  realize  the 
enormity  of  the  deception  !  Remember  that  I 
myself  wrote  to  this  man  telling  him  that 
with  my  consent  he  should  never  see  my 
daughter  again,  and  that  he  and  Eve  have 
absolutely  duped  me  into  admitting  him  as  a 
constant  companion,  and  even  accepting  him  as 
a,  son-in-law !  It  is  of  no  use  your  pleading, 
Iris,  it  is  very  amiable  of  you,  but  I  cannot 
listen." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  should  be  so  worried," 
said  Iris,  stooping  down  and  kissing  her 
mother's  cheek. 
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"  Go  now,  dear,  and  send  me  Eve." 

'-'  Shall  I  tell  her  you  know  ?" 

"No, you  had  better  not." 

But  when  Iris  tapped  at  her  sister's  door,  and, 
putting  in  her  head,  said,  "  Mamma  wants  to 
speak  to  you  in  the  drawing-room  at  once,"  Eve 
immediately  knew  what  had  happened,  and 
said  sneeringly, 

''  Oh !  I  suppose  you've  been  telling  tales 
and  making  mischief  again." 

Iris  did  not  reply  ;  the  soft  answer  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  turn  away  wrath  had 
never  the  smallest  effect  upon  Eve. 

"I  really  can't  see  why  you  should  be  so 
spiteful,"  the  girl  continued,  angrily,  "  anyone 
else  would  have  been  obliged  to  me  for  freeing 
them  from  a  clod  like  Laurence,  and  leaving 
them  free  for  such  an  infinitely  better  match, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  enjoyed  yourself  in 
Rome  all  the  winter,  which  you'd  never  have 
done  but  for  me.  But  you  can't  be  thankful 
for  or  satisfied  with  your  own  good  luck,  but 
must  upset  mine.     And  then  I  suppose  you'll 
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talk  about  your  '  duty  '  and  your  '  conscience  !* 
How  T  bate  goody  people !" 

"  Mamma  is  waiting,  Eve,  you  bad  better  go 
at  once,"  was  all  tbat  Iris  said,  and  sbe  sbut 
berself  into  ber  own  room. 

Poor  Mrs.  Pleydell  bad  not  a  pleasant  in- 
terview witb  ber  youngest  daugbter.  Being 
very  angry  and  not  a  little  unbappy,  Eve  was 
extremely  cross,  abused  Iris  and  Lord  Rootley 
violently,  and  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to 
ber  motber's  representations  of  bow  very  bad 
ber  conduct  bad  been. 

"  Sbe  would  marry  Claud  on  tbe  12tb  of 
July,  no  matter  wbat  anyone  said,"  and,  wben 
told  tbat  sbe  was  a  minor  and  could  not  do  as 
sbe  pleased,  sbe  rejoined  tbat  at  any  rate  sbe 
was  not  going  to  stay  at  bome  to  be  bullied, 
sbe  sbould  go  to  Aunt  Louisa,  sbe  was 
sure  tbat  sbe  and  Mr.  Francia  would  be  kind 
to  her. 

At  lengtb,  quite  worn  out,  ber  motber  sent 
ber    to    her    own   room,    and   gave    orders    to 
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Rogers  to  see  that  she  remained  there. 
She  felt  there  was  hardly  any  folly  that 
Eve  was  not  at  that  moment  capable  of  com- 
mitting. 

Of  course  Eve  had  given  Claud's  version  of 
the  lady  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Coal- 
shire,  but  it  sounded  to  Mrs.  Pleydell  so  very 
melodramatic  that  she  felt  doubtful  as  to  its 
credibility^  and  awaited  with  considerable  im- 
patience Mr.  Urban's  arrival. 

When  he  came,  she  greeted  him  distinctly 
with — 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Esmond." 

He  started  violently. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  find  that  your  fraud  is 
discovered." 

"Fraud  is  a  strong  word,  Mrs.  Pleydell." 

•'Hardly  too  strong,  I  think,  Mr. — is  it  to  be 
Urban,  or  Esmond?" 

"  Both  are  my  names,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  Esmond  was  my  mother's  name,  and  is  my 
second  Christian  name.  However,  I  think  we 
had  better  say  Urban." 
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"As  you  please.  Of  course,  Mr.  Urban, 
you  must  be  aware  that  your  marriage  with 
my  daughter  cannot  take  place." 

"Why  not r 

He  spoke  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  discussing 
the  most  trivial  matter. 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary to  ask.  Even  if  I  could  overlook  the 
gross  deception,  you  must  remember  that  when 
I  returned  your  letters  I  told  you  that  I 
could  not  allow  you  ever  again  to  approach 
£ive.  Besides,  there  is  the  unexplained  fact 
that  when  you  were  at  Oak  Cottage  you  were 
supposed  to  be  married." 

"I  can  easily  explain  that,"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  exactly  the  story  which  Mrs. 
Pleydell  had  already  heard  from  Eve. 

"It  is  a  very  remarkable  story,"  she  said, 
drily. 

He  turned  upon  her  indignantly. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  doubt  my 
word  r 

*'l   should  certainly  require  ample   verifica- 
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tion.  You  can  hardly  be  surprised,  I  think, 
when  you  consider  the  fraud  that  you  have 
practised,  and  caused  my  daughter  to  practise 
upon  me.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that 
in  this  very  room  you  told  me  that  Eve  had 
confessed  to  you  all  about  Mr.  Esmond. 
After  such  a  statement,  how  am  I  ever  to 
believe  anything  you  may  say  ?" 

"  But  you  forget.  I  never  said  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  merely  let  you  believe  it.  I 
only  said  I  knew  all  about  Mr.  Esmond,  and 
that  certainly  is  true." 

"  You  cannot,  I  think,  be  surprised  that 
T  can  no  longer  countenance  your  mar- 
riage." 

*^But  I  am  very  much Look  here,  Mrs. 

Pleydell,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
I  love  Eve,  or  I  should  not  have  taken  all 
the  trouble  I  have  to  keep  the  name  of 
Esmond  from  your  ears.  Eve,  I  think,  loves 
me.  I  am  sure  I  can  make  her  happy,  and 
you  know  I  can  give  her  good  settlements. 
Surely    it    would     be     very    unreasonable    to 
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throw  away  a  well-assorted  and  suitable  mar- 
riage just  for  a  temporary  anger  at  our  hav- 
ing been  able  to  keep  our  own  counsel  V 

He  was  certainly  cool  and  audacious  enough, 
and  Mrs.  Pleydell  almost  gasped  for  breath,  but 
she  replied, 

"Mr.  Urban,  T  look  upon  marriage  as  a 
much  more  serious  matter  than  you  do.  It 
is  of  far  more  consequence  to  me  that  the 
man  my  daughter  marries  should  be  good, 
honest,  and  honourable^  than  that  he  should 
be  rich.  And  how  can  I  possibly  trust  you  ? 
You  have  deceived  me  for  six  months ;  how 
do  I  know  that,  after  marriage,  you  might 
not  deceive  Eve,  and  wreck  the  happiness  of 
her  life  ?  You  spoke  well  enough  the  other 
day  of  taking  care  of  her,  but  what  will  be 
the  care  of  a  man  so  devoid  of  principle  as 
you  have  shown  yourself?  Eve's  character 
wants  strengthening  and  elevating ;  what  sign 
can  I  find  in  your  conduct  that  you  are  to 
be  trusted  even  to  attempt  to   improve   her  ? 
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Marriage  means,  for  a  girl  with  so  little 
steadiness  as  Eve,  either  possible  elevation 
or  certain  deterioration,  and  I  do  not  see 
on  what  grounds  you  can  claim  to  be  her 
mentor." 

"  Do  you  think  nothing  of  our  love  ?"  he 
asked,  imploringly. 

"  Do  you  call  it  love  to  encourage  a  girl 
deliberately  to  deceive  ber  mother?" 

"  AH  is  fair  in  love." 

*' Many  sins  have  been  committed  under  the 
shadow  of  that  silly  saying.  If  you  loved  Eve 
truly,  you  would  not  have  endeavoured  morally 
to  injure  her." 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Pleydell,"  said  Claud,  "  it's 
of  no  use  your  talking  metaphysics  like  that  to 
me.  I  love  Eve  and  she  loves  me,  and  I 
don't  think  you  can  be  so  cruel  as  to 
say     we     shan't     marry.      What     does     Eve 

"  Eve  is  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  the 
deception,"  owned  Mrs.  Pleydell,  reluctantly. 
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"  I  didn't  think  she  would  be  ;  she  arranged 
it  all.  Now  surely  you  can't  make  us  both 
miserable.  I'm  quite  ready  to  say  that  I'm 
very  sorry  you  should  be  so  annoyed,  and  to 
promise  you  that,  bad  as  your  opinion  is  of  me, 
I  really  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  my  darling 
little  Eve." 

Mrs.  Pleydell  was  silent^  and  after  a  pause  he 
went  on  : 

*'  You  know  Eve  is  neither  happy  nor  easy  to 
manage  at  home  ;  I  feel  sure  she  will  be  both 
with  me.  At  any  rate,  you  cannot  know  to  the 
contrary." 

"  There  can  be  no  true  love  without  esteem, 
and  Eve  can  never  respect  you,  her  accomplice 
in  deception."'^ 

'^ '  No  love  without  esteem  '  sounds  like  Sir 
Charles  Grandison ;  I  am  sure  it  never  once 
entered  Eve's  pretty  little  head  to  think 
of  esteeming  me ;  but  she  loves  me  very 
much." 

"  And,  with  no  secure  basis,  why  should  you 
think  it  would  last?" 
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'^  I'll  take  my  chance  of  that.  Come,  Mrs. 
Pleydell,  say  you  forgive  us,  and  that  all  shall 
go  smooth." 

"  I  will  concede  this  much,"  said  Mrs.  Pley- 
dell, after  a  pause,  "  if  you  are  both  in  the  same 
mind  in  a  year's  time,  and  if  you  perfectly 
satisfy  me  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  respect- 
ing Mrs.  Esmond,  I  will  give  my  consent.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no 
engagement.  It  is  no  use  your  protesting,"  as 
he  began  a  hasty  speech  ;  '^  my  decision  is  irre- 
vocable. She  must  give  you  back  your  ring. 
The  only  alternative  is  your  marriage  being 
definitely  broken  off." 

Claud  Urban  was  not  accustomed  to  be 
thwarted,  he  felt  very  angry,  but  he  saw  that 
Mrs.  Pleydell  meant  what  she  said,  and  that  it 
was  of  no  use  combating  her  decision.  Besides, 
an  idea  struck  him  of  something  that  might  be 
arranged  with  Eve,  and  he  should  be  debarred 
from  all  communication  with  her  unless  he  at 
any  rate  seemed  to  bow  to  her  mother's  decree. 
So  he  said, 
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*'  Well,  Mrs.  Plejdell,  I  really  think  it  is  very 
hard,  but  of  course  the  power  is  in  your  hands. 
As  to  giving  Eve  up  that  is  out  of  the  question. 
So  I  suppose  we  must  agree  to  wait  for  this 
interminable  year,  unless  you  relent  before  it  is 
over.  As  to  my  poor  sister,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  assuring  yourself  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  her  sad  story.  Now  may  /tell  Eve  of 
your  decree?  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  seem 
less  hard  to  her,  poor  child,  than  it  does  to 
me." 

"  I  will  send  her  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Pleydell, 
leaving  the  room. 

She  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  interview.  She  was  angry  with 
herself  for  her  own  weakness  in  yielding  when 
she  had  been  so  disposed  to  dismiss  him  for 
ever ;  and  he  had  certainly  shown  no  proper 
penitence,  or  even  sense  of  the  enormity  of  his 
conduct. 

Was  it  possible  that  she  could  have  been  so 
weak  as  to  yield  because  he  had  reminded  her 
how  difficult  Eve  was  to  manage  at  home,  and 
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she  had  realised  how  much  worse  she  would 
be  if  this  love  affair  were  definitely  put  an  end 
to  ?  She  hoped  not,  and  yet  it  certainly  looked 
very  like  it. 

If  dear  Aunt  Rachel  were  only  in  reach! 
What  she  would  give  for  a  quiet  hour's  talk  and 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  her  common 
sense  views !  Talking  was  so  different  from 
writing.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  express  all 
she  wanted  to  say,  and  even  then  it  might  not 
be  fully  comprehensible,  whereas  an  hour^s  talk 
would  make  all  clear. 

Mrs.  Pleydell  did  not  say  anything  respecting 
what  had  passed  to  Eve,  but  merely  told  her 
that  Mr.  Urban  was  in  the  drawing-room  and 
would  like  to  see  her.  She  ran  quickly  down- 
stairs. 

"  Well,  Claud,  you  know  Iris  has  been  making 
mischief.  What  did  mummy  say?  Was  she 
very  angry  ?" 

"  Well,  yes.  She  preached  me  a  very  long 
sermon." 

"But  you  have  made  it  all  right?" 
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'^Not  quite,  but  better  than  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  at  one  time.  But  we  have  been 
very  naughty  children,  Eve^  and  we  are  not  to 
be  let  off  our  punishment." 

"  Do  be  serious,  Claud.  What  did  she 
sayV" 

"  A  great  deal  of  virtuous  indignation  which 
you  would  not  care  to  hear,  indeed  I  daresay 
you  have  had  it  already.  Then  the  decree  is 
that  we  are  to  disengage  ourselves^  that  you 
are  to  give  me  back  my  ring — -this  was  particu- 
larly specified, — and  that  if  a  year  hence  we  are 
both  in  the  same  mind  she  will  not  oppose 
us." 

Eve  burst  into  tears.  He  knelt  down  by  her 
and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

'^  Don't  cry,  my  sweet,  little  bird  ;  after  all, 
you  know,  we  shall  be  all  the  same  to  each 
other^  though  we  are  disengaged,  and,  sad  as  it 
is,  a  year  will  soon  pass." 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  easy  for  you !"  sobbed  Eve. 
"  You  can  go  about,  and  be  amused,  and  enjoy 
yourself,   and  the  time   will  go  very  quickly. 
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But  think  of  my  life  at  home  with  mummy, 
being  scolded,  and  preached  at,  and  told  to 
improve  my  mind  all  day  long.  A  whole  year ! 
I  shall  die  or  go  mad  long  before  that.  Oh  I 
Claud,  if  you  cared  for  me  only  half  as  much  as 
you  say  you  do,  you  never,  never  would  have 
agreed." 

"  My  dear  Eve,  I  fought  as  well  as  I  could, 
but  you  know  how  cool  and  imperturbable 
your  mother  is ;  I  might  as  well  have  flung 
myself  against  a  rock.  All  I  got  was  that,  if  I 
did  not  agree,  our  marriage  must  definitely  be 
broken  off.  So  there  was  no  use  in  my 
persevering.  You  know,  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread." 

"  I  know  that  everything  is  odious,  and  that 
I  am  miserable,"  said  Eve,  plaintively,  turning 
her  engagement  ring  round  and  round  on  her 
finger,  and  ready  to  bm'st  into  tears  again  at 
the  mere  thought  of  parting  with  her  beautiful 
ruby. 

He  drew  her  close  to  him,  kissed  her  fondly 
and  almost  whispered, 
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"  My  little  Eve,  there  is  one  way  of  settling' 
matters  in  our  own  way." 

"What  is  that?"  said  Eve,  raising  herself 
and  looking  at  him  with  lively  interest. 

"  We  might  elope,  little  one.  If  you  have 
the  pluck  to  venture,  I'll  manage  it  all 
right." 

"  Oh !"  was  all  Eve  could  say. 

The  idea  for  a  moment  paralysed  her,  and, 
before  Claud  had  finished  the  hurried  sketch  of 
his  proposed  plan,  which  he  hastened  to  pour 
into  her  ear,  there  came  back  to  her  Lady 
Hildegarde's  words  relating  to  Captain  Dev- 
erell — *'  It's  all  very  well  being  in  love,  but  one 
knows  it  won't  last,"  "  If  we  eloped,  I  should 
have  no  settlements,  no  pin-money,  and,  if  he 
died,  I  should  be  left  without  a  jointure."  She 
heard  these  words  clearly  ringing  in  her  ears 
through  Claud's  animated  description  of  his 
plans,  and  when  at  length  he  paused  and  said, 
somewhat  triumphantly, 

'^  Well,  Eve  ?" 

She  stammered, 
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'^  Oh,  Claud,  I'm  afraid  !— that  is,  I  think— I 
don't  think  it  would  do  at  all." 

"Not  do?  Why,  Eve,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you're  afraid?  Not  with  me,  surely? 
Why,  you  know  I  should  make  everything 
safe." 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  am  sure  you  would^  Claud,  but  I 
think — that  is,  I'm  sure  I  couldnH  go  through 
with  it." 

'•  You  little  goose,  why  ?  YouM  only  have 
to  do  just  as  I  tell  you." 

'^  But  I  couldn^  Claud,  indeed." 

Mr.  Urban  was  very  decidedly  puzzled.  He 
did  not  like  being  thwarted,  and  his  handsome 
face  began  to  lower.  Suddenly  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  of  what  Lady  Hildegarde  had 
said  to  Eve. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Eve  had 
betrayed  confidence ;  to  do  her  justice,  she  was 
very  loyal  as  to  her  friend's  secrets.  She  had 
not  mentioned  Captain  Deverell's  or  Lady 
Hildegarde's  name,  but  she  had  asked  him 
whether  it   was  true  that  people  who  eloped 
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had  no  settlements,  and,  on  his  inquiring  what 
on  earth  had  put  such  a  question  into  her  head, 
replied  that  some  one  had  said  so,  on  which  he 
had  observed  with  a  laugh  that  ''some  one" 
was  wise  in  her  generation,  for  that  certainly, 
when  a  man  had  once  got  his  wife,  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  hamper  himself 
with  settlements. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  this  was  what 
was  in  Eve's  mind.  But  it  was  a  very  different 
matter  indeed  praising  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
some  persons  unknown,  and  being  himself  re- 
fused what  he  wanted  for  fear  settlements 
should  not  be  forthcoming.  How  hideously 
mercenary  all  women  were,  to  be  sure !  and  his 
lip  curled  as  he  said, 

"You  are  prudent.  Eve  !  I  see  you  have  not 
forgotten  your  friend's  good  advice." 

Eve  saw  at  once  it  would  never  do  to  let  him 
really  believe  that  this  was  the  truth ;  so,  feeling 
that  she  was  blushing  violently,  she  assumed  a 
tone  of  indignation  as  she  exclaimed, 

"  Claud,  how  can  you  ?     As  if  I  was  thinking 
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of  such  a  thing  !     I'm  sure  I'm  unhappy  enough 
without   jour   suspecting   me   of  anything   so 
odious!"     and    she     burst     into     a     flood     of 
tears. 

He  was  only  half  convinced,  but  he  kissed 
away  her  tears,  and  for  the  present  said  no 
more  about  the  elopement.  He  put  the  ring 
which  she  surrendered  with  infinite  sorrow  on 
his  little  finger,  and  vowed  it  should  never 
leave  it  till  he  replaced  it  on  her  hand. 

When  at  length  he  departed,  and  Mrs. 
Pleydell,  hearing  the  door  close,  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  she  found  Eve  lying 
face  downwards  on  the  sofa,  in  such  a  parox- 
ysm of  sobbing  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  could  reply  to  her  mother's  attempted 
soothing. 

"Go  away!  Leave  me  alone!  You  hate 
me  or  you  wouldn't  make  me  so  miserable  !  I 
hate  everyone  wlio  has  come  between  me  and 
my  darling  Claud !" 

Eve  was  persuaded  such  an  utterance  would 
have  a  great  effect,  but  her   mother  was  too 
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uncertain  whether  her  sobs  proceeded  from 
sorrow  or  temper  to  be  adequately  im- 
pressed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  world  may  scoflf  at  "  broken  hearts," 
But  hearts  may  broken  be  ; 
Or  bear  through  life  a  crushing  weight 
Of  care  and  misery. 

Anon. 

To  run  away 
From  the  world's  ills,  that,  at  the  very  worst, 
Will  soon  blow  o'er,  thinking  to  mend  ourselves 
By  boldly  venturing  on  a  world  unknown, 
And  plunging  headlong  in  the  dark  ! — 'tis  mad ! 
No  frenzy  half  so  desperate  as  this. 

The  Grave.     Blair. 

rpHE  tidings  of  Iris's  engagement  had  given 
-*-  old  Miss  Netherleigh  infinite  satisfaction. 
She  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Lord  Rootley 
from  the  first  moment  of  seeing  him,  and  was 
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decidedly  grateful  to  Eve  for  the  mischief  she 
had  made,  which  had  saved  Iris  from  what  she 
felt  sure  would  have  been  a  most  uncongenial 
marriage. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pleydell, 
"  that  the  announcement  of  Eve's  engagement 
has  been  a  great  shock  to  Mr.  Furnivall,  for  it 
seems  quite  to  have  changed  him.  His  mother 
is,  I  hear,  quite  in  despair ;  he  has  announced 
his  intention  of  selling  off  his  hunters,  and  of 
leaving  home  for  two  years  at  least,  during 
which  he  means  to  travel.  No  doubt  seeing 
the  world  will  do  him  good,  and  teach  him  that 
the  master  of  Rookwood  is  not  quite  so  im- 
portant a  person  as  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  himself.  How  curious  that  such 
a  frivolous  little  thing  as  Eve  should  have 
worked  such  mighty  results  !" 

Miss  Netherleigh  spoke,  of  course,  according 
to  her  lights;  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  Laureuce^s  sudden  determination  to  go 
abroad  was  produced  by  the  engagement  of  the 
girl  for  love  of  whom  he  had  broken  off  his 
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marriage  within  three  weeks  of  its  accomplish- 
raent. 

But  it  was  not  Eve's  faithlessness  that  had 
determined  him.  With  her  calm  avowal  of  the 
motives  that  had  induced  her  to  encourage  him 
all  his  love  for  her  had  died  ;  had  indeed  left 
in  its  stead  a  feeling  of  positive  repulsion.  And 
it  was  for  this  heartless^  scheming  little  girl, 
who  was  manifestly  disappointed  that  he  did 
not  appear  crushed  to  the  earth  on  finding  that 
she  did  not  love  him,  that  he  had  separated 
himself  from  Iris,  whom  he  was  fast  learning 
again  to  think  absolute  perfection. 

If  Eve  could  have  seen  into  his  heart,  she 
would  almost  have  been  satisfied  at  the  morti- 
fication which  he  felt,  not  indeed  at  her  deser- 
tion, but  at  his  own  insane  folly. 

In  his  own  mind  Laurence  felt  thoroughly 
humiliated,  and  to  anyone  of  his  disposition, 
and  brought  up  as  he  had  been,  this  was  the 
first  step  towards  any  improvement.  His 
mother,  who  thought  him  and  everything  he 
did  perfect,  was  much  disturbed  at  his  profound 
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melancholy  on  his  return  from  London,  which, 
knowing  nothing  about  Eve,  she  attributed 
entirely  to  Iris,  and  said  many  bitter  things  of 
her  in  consequence,  more  especially  when 
her  engagement  to  Lord  Rootley  w^as  an- 
nounced. 

It  was  a  mortification  to  her  that  another 
should  be  preferred  to  her  son,  and  it  made  her 
proportionately  bitter.  But,  when  he  broke  to 
her  the  fact  that  he  intended  to  go  abroad,  her 
dismay  knew  no  bounds,  and  her  invectives 
against  Iris  were  so  loud  that  they  reached  his 
ears.     And  so  at  last  he  spoke. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  never  again  speak  a  single  word  against 
Miss  Netherleigh.  In  all  that  has  happened 
she  has  been  absolutely  innocent ;  it  is  I  who 
have  behaved  ill,  and  have  been  deservedly 
punished.  It  was  not,  as  you  seem  to  imagine, 
any  caprice  of  Miss  Netherleigh's  that  separ- 
ated us ;  she  overheard  me  speaking  words  of 
vehement  love  to  another  woman,  and  vowing 
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that  nothing  should  induce  me  to  fulfil  my 
engagement.  You  can  hardly  blame  her,  I 
think,  for  releasing  me." 

"  Laurence,  are  you  serious  ?" 

"  Quite.     It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  jest." 

"  But — then  are  you  engaged  to  some  one 
else  f  " 

"Xo." 

'^  But  why?" 

"  Don't  ask  me^  mother  ;  it  is  a  humiliatiug 
story,  and  one  I  prefer  to  keep  to  myself.  It 
is  never  pleasant  to  have  to  own  oneself  a  vain 
fool.  Perhaps  now  you  can  understand  my 
desire  for  change.  I  should  never  have  told 
you  this,  but  that  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  you 
from,  in  your  ignorance,  saying  a  word  derog- 
atory to  Miss  Xetherleigh." 

"  She  has  consoled  herself  pretty  quickly,  at 
any  rate." 

"  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  fancy  that  she 
stands  in  any  need  of  consolation.  Her  only 
feeling  for  me  must  be  one  of  contempt^  and  I 
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am  heartily  glad  she  is  going  to  marry  so  good 
a  fellow  as  Rootley  ;  he  will  suit  her  far  better 
than  I  should  have  done." 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  never  did  think  the 
marriage  a  suitable  one  for  you,"  said  his 
mother ;  but  to  this  he  made  no  reply,  and 
after  a  short  pause  left  the  room. 

A  very  few  mornings  after,  Iris  received  a 
very  beautiful  bracelet,  consisting  of  a  row  of 
large  sapphires  separating  two  rows  of  fine 
brilliants.  On  a  slip  of  paper  were  the  words, 
"  With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  your  happiness 
from  one  who  realises  too  late  what  he  has 
lost,"  and  on  another  scrap,  "  Please  neither 
refuse  this  nor  thank  me  for  it.  Before  you 
receive  it  I  shall  have  sailed  for  New  York. — 
L.  F." 

Iris  was  much  touched,  though  she  could  not 
deny  the  justice  of  her  mother's  observation 
that  "  his  discovery  of  the  value  of  what  he  had 
lost  seemed  to  date  from  the  time  of  some  one 
else  having  appreciated  the  treasure." 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Netherleigh  had  made 
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a  great  point  of  Iris's  marriage  taking  place  at 
Netberleigh,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  Mrs. 
Pleydell  had  agreed.  It  would  certainly  be 
pleasanter  not  to  have  it  in  Coalshire,  where 
Laurence's  departure  had  probably  renewed  all 
the  gossip  of  the  previous  winter,  and  Nether- 
leigh  would  be  quieter  and  more  agreeable  than 
London. 

Lady  Netherleigh,  who  was  devoted  to  Iris, 
was  delighted,  and,  Aunt  Rachel  having  written 
to  decline  being  present  on  account  of  her  age, 
she  and  Sir  Charles  went  down  for  the  day  to 
Bannerton,  and  finally,  by  their  entreaties, 
overcame  her  reluctance. 

"Iris  wouldn't  believe  herself  married  with- 
out you/'  said  Lady  Netherleigh ;  "  and  we 
will  take  such  care  of  you  that  you  shall  not 
have  a  chance  of  being  tired.  You  will  be 
such  a  comfort  to  Grace,  too ;  she  always  seems 
to  look  to  you  for  everything." 

It  was  a  trial  to  ]\Irs.  Pleydell  to  see  Nether- 
leigh, the  home  of  which  her  dearly-loved  Ar- 
thur had  talked  so  much  and  with  such  affec- 
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tion,  for  the  first  time.  His  image  seemed  ta 
greet  her  everywhere,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
violent  effort  that  she  choked  back  the  tears 
that  threatened  to  blind  her. 

Her  host  and  hostess,  kindly,  sympathetic 
people,  guessed  something  of  what  she  must 
feel,  and  had  taken  care  that  for  the  first  week 
they  should  be  quite  alone,  with  no  guests  but 
Aunt  Rachel  and  Lord  Rootley.  Sir  Charles 
devoted  himself  to  her,  showing  her  every- 
thing about  the  place  himself,  and  pointing 
out  anything  that  he  could  recall  as  having 
been  a  favourite  of  his  brother's.  That  quiet 
week  quite  restored  Mrs.  Pleydell  to  her  usual 
calmness,  and  before  the  house  began  to  fill 
she  was  quite  herself  again. 

Eve,  who  had  been  moping  and  miserable 
during  the  quiet  w^eek,  revived  the  moment 
that  there  was  "  anyone  to  talk  to,"  and  began 
to  flirt  as  vehemently  as  ever,  causing  her 
mother  to  remark  to  Iris  that  she  need  not 
have    distressed   herself  so    much  as   she   had 
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amiably  done  about  Eve's  unhappiness  at 
being  separated  from  her  lover — really  anyoue 
else  seemed  to  answer  quite  as  well. 

"  I  really  think  she  does  care  for  him, 
though,"  said  Iris ;  but  Mrs.  Pleydell  shook 
her  head,  and  would  not  be  convinced. 

She  had  allowed  the  lovers  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don as  acquaintances — that  is  to  say^  she 
placed  no  restriction  on  their  intercourse  at 
balls  and  parties  beyond  the  decree  that  Eve 
was  not  to  be  made  conspicuous — but  Claud 
"was  no  longer  allowed  the  free  range  of  Gros- 
venor  Street,  nor,  when  he  did  call,  were  he 
and  Eve  left  alone  together ;  he  was  asked 
to  dinner  once  or  twice,  but  only  when  there 
was  a  party,  and  correspondence  was  entirely 
forbidden. 

"  You  may  think  it  very  hard,"  said  Mrs. 
Pleydell,  when  he  remonstrated :  "  I  cannot 
help  that.  If  I  had  not  wanted  to  try  you 
bothj  to  see  whether  you  could  be  depended 
on  to  care  for  each  other  in    a    year's  time,  I 
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should  not  have  said  that  you  must  wait.  It 
would  be  no  proof  of  constancy  if  you  were 
to  meet  or  write  to  each  other  every  day. 
Absence  must  be  the  test." 

"  *  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,' " 
he  quoted,  with  a  smile. 

*' '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  and  '  Les  ab- 
sents ont  toujour s  tort^  counterbalance  that,"  she 
replied. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  not  to  see  Eve 
again  after  you  leave  London  until  next 
year?" 

'^  Not  unless  you  meet  accidentally.  My 
plans  are  quite  uncertain — I  do  not  even  know 
where  we  shall  pass  the  winter." 

"  And  you  forbid  correspondence  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  shall  take  precautions  to 
enforce  my  wishes." 

*' You  are  very  hard  upon  us." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  very  coldly.  ^*  For  my 
part,  I  think  I  have  been  far  too  lenient." 

As  has  been  said.  Eve  was  very  downcast 
while  they  were  alone  at  Netherleigh,  but  the 
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moment  the  party  began  to  assemble  she  was 
as  bright  and  gay  as  ever. 

Tom  Pleydell,  who  came  down  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding,  and  was  at  once  estab- 
lished as  a  great  friend  by  Lady  Netherleigh, 
found  Eve  as  fascinating  as  ever,  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  once  more  becom- 
ing her  shadow,  though  he  was  of  course  aware 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 

''  I  say,  Eve,  you  don't  seem  very  down  at 
your  wedding  being  put  off,"  observed  Lady 
Hildegarde,  when  they  arrived  two  days  before 
the  wedding,  at  which  she  was  of  course  to  be 
bridesmaid. 

'*  Where's  the  srood  ?"  asked  Eve.  "1  don't 
see  that  you  look  very  wretched  about  Bertie 
Deverell." 

"  What  is  it  somebody  says  about  not  wear- 
ing one's  heart  on  one's  sleeve  ?" 

"  Hildegarde  ! — you  growing  poetical !  Won- 
ders will  never  cease." 

"  It's  all  talk,  my  dear — I  don't  mean  a  word 
of  it." 
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''But  about  Bertie?" 

"  I  told  you  there'd  be  a  bad  Derby  or 
something  some  day." 

"Weirr 

'•'  Well,  there  has  been  a  bad  Ascot^  and  I 
suppose  the  heiress  is  imminent.  It's  only  a 
little  sooner  than  we  expected." 

''Then  it's  all  over?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  told  you  it  could  never 
come  to  good.  Are  you  very  wretched  without 
the  adored  Claud  and  at  being  disengaged 
again  ?" 

"  Oh !  it's  very  fair  fun  here.  I'm  amusing 
myself  capitally." 

So  Lady  Hildegarde  saw ;  she  also  saw  that 
a  certain  Lord  Albert  Firlton  was  greatly 
smitten  with  Eve,  and  that  she  gave  him  every 
encouragement. 

The  wedding-day  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  Iris  was  a  lovely  bride.  The  break- 
fast was  mercifully  short,  for  the  happy  pair 
were  obliged  to  start  early  to  reach  Pinefield, 
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where  they  were  to  spend  the  honeymoon,  that 
evening. 

At  night  there  was  a  dance,  at  which  Lord 
Albert  was  so  devoted,  and  Eve  encouraged 
him  so  openly,  that,  as  they  went  npstairs, 
Lady  Hildegarde  said, 

"I  wonder  what  Mr.  Urban  would  have  said 
if  he  had  seen  you  to-night  ?" 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?"  laughed  Eve,  reck- 
lessly. "  Quand  on  na  pas  ce  quon  aime,  il  faiit 
aimer  ce  quon  a /" 

After  the  wedding,  Mrs.  Pleydell  and  Eve 
paid  a  good  many  visits  to  various  members  of 
the  Netherleigh  family,  and  only  returned  to 
the  Gate  House  for  a  short  time  before  pay- 
ing a  long  visit  to  the  Beechmonts  at  Pine- 
field. 

In  one  or  two  houses  where  they  had 
stayed  they  had  met  Lord  Albert,  and  Lady 
Hildegarde  had  insisted  on  having  him  at 
Pinefield,  where  Eve's  demeanour  caused  Iris 
to    think    that    her    mother   was    right,     and 
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that,  after  all,  Eve  could  not  care  much  for  Mr. 
Urban. 

The  doctors  had  decided  that  Lord  Rootley 
was  to  spend  the  winter  at  Madeira,  more  as  a 
precaution  than  because  there  was  anything  really 
the  matter.  The  young  couple  suggested  that 
Mrs.  Pleydell  and  Eve  should  accompany  them, 
but  Mrs.  Pleydell  was  far  too  wise,  knowing 
how  much  better  it  is  to  leave  young  married 
people  to  themselves,  more  especially  at  first, 
and  she  at  length  decided  that  she  and  Eve 
would  winter  at  Pau.  She  herself  did  not  wish 
to  return  to  Coalshire  at  present,  and  Eve  took 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  Pau,  which  she  heard  was 
very  gay  and  pleasant. 

They  started  about  the  middle  of  November, 
spent  a  short  time  in  Paris,  and  reached  Pau 
the  beginning  of  December. 

A  little  after  (Christmas  Lord  Albert  made  his 
appearance,  and  his  name  occurred  so  often 
in  Eve's  long  letters,  describing  all  the  gaieties 
to  Lady  Hildegarde,  that  it  was  not  wonderful 
that   the   latter,   in    one  of  her   rare   epistles, 
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observed  that  ''  she  supposed  it  was  a  case, 
and  that  she  should  soon  be  called  upon  for 
congratulations." 

She  said  in  the  same  letter  that  they  had 
met  Mr.  Urban  several  times  lately  in  different 
houses,  and  that  he  was  then  staying  at  Pine- 
field  for  some  balls.  There  was  no  word, 
however,  or  message  to  Eve,  no  sign  that  he 
had  even  asked  after  her.  Captain  Deverell,  it 
appeared  by  a  postscript,  was  engaged  to  the 
heiress,  and  Sir  Charles  was  delighted. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  March  when  Eve 
received  another  letter  from  Lady  Hildegarde. 
She  found  it  awaiting  her  on  her  return  from  a 
long  ride,  during  which  Lord  Albert  had  con- 
trived to  detach  her  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
and  to  propose  to  her.  She  had  refused  him, 
and  he  had  not  taken  his  disappointment  well, 
but  had  reproached  her  so  vehemently  with  the 
encouragement  she  had  given  him  that  he  had 
quite  upset  her,  and  she  returned  very  tired 
and  went  up  at  once  to  her  own  room.  There 
when  she  had  made  herself  comfortable  in  her 
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dressing-gown,  and  settled  herself  in  her  arm- 
chair, she  opened  the  letter. 

"  Dearest  Eve, 

"  Of  course  I've  been  expecting  it  all 
this  time,  still  I  do  think  you  might  have  let 
me  know  yourself,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  see 
it  in  the  Co7iH  Journal.  We  all  wish  you  joy. 
Lord  Albert  is  very  nice,  and  when  you  were 
here  everyone  saw  what  was  coming.  Who 
do  you  think  showed  me  the  announcement? 
Mr.  Urban.  He  was  staying  here  again  for  a 
few  days,  and  he  asked  me  to  come  into  the 
library  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  showed  it  me. 
I  couldn't  help  saying  I  had  rather  expected  it, 
and  then  he  said  so  had  he  from  all  he  had 
heard, — and  he  hoped  you  would  be  happy,  he 
believed  Lord  Albert  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow.  And  then — oh.  Eve,  what  will  you 
say  ?  but  there  of  course  it's  nothing  to  you 
now — then  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  !  He  had 
been  wishing  to  do  so  some  time,  he  said,  but 
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had  felt  that,  though  not  formally  engaged,  he 
was  still  in  honour  bound  to  you.  Now,  of 
course,  that  was  at  an  end,  and  would  I  make 
him  happy? 

"  I  thought  I  would  be  honest  at  once,  and 
so  I  told  him  that  I  had  cared  very  much  for 
some  one  else,  but  that  it  was  all  over_,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  mind  that  I  Avould  marry  him. 
And  he  said  very  gravely  that  it  would  hardly 
be  for  him  to  object,  for  he  had  cared  for  you 
very  much — how  much  you  had  never  known — 
and  so — it  is  all  settled,  and  papa  and  mamma 
are  very  pleased.  But  I  can't  forgive  you  for 
not  writing  to  tell  me  yourself. 

-'  Yours,— H." 

Eve  sat  absolutely  stunned.  So  there  was 
the  end  of  it  all !  She  had  loved  Claud  so 
much,  and  he  had  left  her  for — her  own  great 
friend !  And  she  had  never  thought  of  anyone 
else,  though  she  had  flirted  with  Lord  Albert  to 
amuse  herself, — had  never  once  dreamt  of  his 
proving  disloyal  to  her  ? 
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And  without  waiting  for  confirmation,  with- 
out even  asking  if  the  announcement  of  her 
marriage  was  true,  he  had  left  her  for  another  I 
And  he  had  been  wishing  to  do  it  for  some  time, 
and  had  only  been  restrained  by  feeling  bound 
to  herein  honour!"  He  who  had  vowed  so 
often  that  he  had  never  loved  before^  and  could 
never  love  anyone  but  her  ! 

It  was  all  gone!  all  over  !  and  Eve,  stunned 
and  miserable,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wished  she  were  dead. 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  Rogers  appeared. 

*'  Will  you  wear  the  mauve  or  the  green 
to-night.  Miss  Eve  T' 

"  Neither.  I  am  very  tired,  I  shall  go  to  bed 
at  once.^' 

"  But,  Miss  Eve,  you  are  to  dine  out,  you 
know,  your  mamma  is  nearly  ready." 

"  Tell  mummy  I'm  ill — no,  not  that,  I'm  tired 
and    have    a    bad    headache ;    I    really   can't 

go." 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Pleydell  appeared. 
"  What  is  this,  Eve  ?     You  really  must  make 
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an  effort,  it  is  wrong  to  disappoint  people  at 
the  last  moment." 

"  I  wouldn't,  indeed,  if  I  could  help  it,"  Eve's 
tone  was  very  low  and  subdued  ;  "  but  I  can't 
hold  up  my  head.'^ 

"  You  do  look  ill,"  said  her  mother,  looking 
in  surprise  at  the  white  drawn  face ;  "  what  is 
the  matter,  child  ?" 

*'  It  is  my  head,  and  I  am  so  tired  and  cold," 
and  she  shivered. 

''  Well,  you  really  are  not  fit  to  go  out  ;  it  is 
no  fancy,  I  see.  I  must  take  your  excuses.  Go 
to  bed  at  once  and  have  some  soup,  and  if  you 
are  not  better  to-morrow  we  must  have  the 
doctor." 

"  Give  me  a  kiss  before  you  go,  mummy." 

It  was  so  unusual  a  request  for  Eve  that  her 
mother  felt  a  thrill  almost  of  alarm.  She  kissed 
her  and  said,  anxiously, 

"Youfeel  very  ill.  Eve?" 

''  No,  only  just  one  of  my  bad  headaches,  and 
it  is  so  cold." 

"  Get  her  to  bed  at  once,  Rogers,  I  must  go 
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now,  or  else  I  shall  be  late.  Good  night,  Eve 
dear,"  with  another  kiss,  which  was  fervently 
returned. 

"  I  don't  want  any  soup,  Rogers,"  said  Eve, 
when  she  was  undressed;  "I  only  want  to  sleep. 
Don't  come  back  again,  and  I  shall  lock  my 
door,  lest  mummy  should  come  in  when  she 
comes  home  and  wake  me.  I  shall  be — all 
right  in  the  morning." 

When  Eve  heard  Rogers,  having  put  away 
all  her  mother's  things,  pass  along  the  corridor 
to  her  own  room,  she  slipped  out  of  bed,  and 
glided  along  the  passage  to  Mrs.  PleydelPs 
room.  There  was  only  firelight,  but  that  was 
enough  for  her  purpose  ;  she  knew  where  her 
mother's  keys  were  kept,  and  in  a  moment  she 
had  opened  the  dressing-case  and  seized  the 
bottle  she  wanted.  Noiselessly  she  replaced 
everything,  and  returned  to  her  own  room. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  ''  I  love 
him  so  !  and  to  see  him  married  to  anyone  else ! 
And  I  could  not  bear  to  be  pitied.  Good-bye, 
Claud." 
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When  the  next  morning  Eve's  door  was  at 
length  broken  open,  she  lay  as  if  asleep,  but 
every  trace  of  life  had  long  fled.  On  the  table 
was  the  empty  bottle  of  chloral,  in  her  hand 
Lady  Hildegarde's  letter. 

Poor  pretty,  selfish,  undisciplined  Eve  had 
passed  away  for  ever  ! 


THE  END. 
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Grand  Master  of  St.  George,  Deanery  and  Dean,  Sister  Temperance,  Eliza- 
beth's   Lovers,    Dudley    Constable,   The    Schoolmaster,    Peace,  Proclaimed, 
Shakespere's  Windsor,  The  Two  Shakesperes,  The  Merry  Wives,  Good  Queen 
Bess,   House  of  Stuart,   The  Little  Park,   The   Queen's  Court,   The  King's 
Knights,  Spurious  Peace,  King  Christian.  A  Catholic  Dean,  Apostasy,  Expul- 
sion, Forest  Eights,  Book  of  Sports,  Windsor  Cross,  In  the  Forest,  Windsor 
Seized,  Under    the    Keep,  At  Bay,  Feudal    Church,   Eovmdheads,    Cavalier 
Prisoners,  The  New  Model,  Last  bays  of  Eoyalty,  Saints  in  Council,  Chang- 
ing Sidep,  Bagshot  Lodge,  Cutting  Down,  Windsor  Uncrowned,  A  "Merry" 
Caesar,  Windsor  Cathohc,  The  Catastrophe,  Domestic  Life,  Home. 
"Eeaders  of  all  classes  will  feel  a  genuine  regret  to  think  that  these  volumes 
contain  the  last  of  Mr.  Dixon's  vivid  and  lively  sketches  of  English  history.    His 
hand  retained  its  cunning  to  the  last,  and  these  volumes  show  an  increase  in  force 
and  dignity.' — Athenceum. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  is  the  picturesque  way  of  writing  history  Scene  after  scene  ia 
brought  before  us  in  the  most  effective  way.  His  book  is  not  only  pleasant  read- 
ing, but  full  of  information."— ffrapAj'c. 
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MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire,     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Sexior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     SOs. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are : — 
King  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene.   Cor- 
celle,   Daru,   Flahault,  Kergolay,  Montalembert ;    Generals   Lamoriciere  and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Henry  Ellis;    Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,  Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,  De  Witt,  Duchatel,   Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Leon  Faucher,  Frere-Orbau.  Grim- 
blot,  Guizot,  Lafltte,  Labaume,  Lamartine,  Lanjuinais,  Mallac,  Manin,  Merimee, 
Mignet,  Jules  Mohl,  Montanelli,   Odillon-Barrot,   Quetelet.  Re'musat,   Eogier, 
Rivet,  Rossini,  Horace    Say.  Thiers,  Trouve'-Chauvel,  Villemain,  Wolowski; 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Comu,  Ristori,  &c. 
"This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations'  has  been  for  some  years  past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important.    Mr.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.    He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man,  who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.    And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  his 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  long 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.    These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprisLag  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.     This  book  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
afterwards  carefully  revised.    Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.    There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and  literature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life — are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 
aodiscussionwhichisunproductiveof  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact'' — Athenmum. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  Distinguished  Persons 

during  the   Second  Empire,   from   1860  to   1863.     By  the  Late 
Nassau  W.  Sekior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
2  vols.  8vo.     303. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  given  in  these  volumes  are: — Prince 
Napoleon;  the  Due  de  Broglie;   the  Marquises  Chambrun,  Lasteyrie,  Palla- 
vicini,  Vogue ;  Marshal  Eandon ;  Counts  Arrivabene,  Circourt,  Corcelle.  Ker- 
gorlay,  Montalembert,  Re'musat,  Zamoyski;    Generals  Changarnier,  Fe'ne'lon, 
Trochu;  Lords  Cowley  and  Clyde;  Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,  Chambol, 
Chevalier,  Cousin,  Dayton,  Drouyn    de   Lhuys,   Duchatel,   Dufaure,   Dumon, 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Guizot,  Lamartine,  Lome'nie,  Lavergne,  Lanjuinais, 
Maury,  Marochetti,  Masson,  Me'rimee,  Odillon  Barrot,  Pelletan,  Pietri,  Re'uau, 
St.  Hilaire,  SlidelL,  Thiers,  De  Witt ;  Mesdames  Circourt,  Cornu,  Mohl,  &c. 
"Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,'  &c.,  published  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  were  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series  which  Lad 
appeared  up  to  that  time,  and  these  new  'Conversations '  are  hardly,  if  at  all.  less 
welcome  and  important   A  large  part  of  this  delightful  book  is  made  up  of  studies 
by  various  critics,  from  divers  points  of  view,  of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  of  more  or  less  A-ivid  and  accurate  explanations  of  his  tortuous  policy.     The 
work  contains  a  few  extremely  interesting  reports  of  conversations  with  M.  Thiers. 
There  are  some  valuable  reminiscences  of  Lamartine,  and  among  men  of  a  some- 
what later  day,  of  Prince  Napoleon,   Drouyn  de   Lhuys,  Montalembert,  Victor 
Cousin,  Re'nan,  and  the  Chevaliers.'' — Atlienoeuin. 

"It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  'Conversations'  in  a  brief  notice,  so  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  volumes  which,  wherever  they  are  opened, 
will  be  found  pregnant  with  interest." — Tlie  Times. 

"Many  readers  may  prefer  the  dramatic  or  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Senior's  '  Con- 
versations '  to  their  historical  interest,  but  it  is  impossible  to  insert  extracts  of  f^ueh 
2ength  as  to  represent  the  spirit,  the  finish,  and  the  variety  of  a  book  -which 
throughout  entertaining  and  instructive,"— ,Sai«rday  lieview. 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.     It  is   the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
Athenseum. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history."— fiajVy  News 

VOLS.  HI.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 

By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.     Price  30s. 

Completing  the  Work^ 
••  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  f  oimd  in  every  library."— Posi. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Deson.  A  New  Library  Edition 
1  vol.  demy  8vo.  With  Portrait.  12s. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  "William  Penn '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  anew  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England."— £'a:aminer. 

VOLS.  HI.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Ovo.    30s. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     With  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect" — Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  AV.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland,    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
ilr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— 2)«i7w  Neics. 
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OUR  HOLIDAY  IN  THE  EAST.   By  Mrs.  George 

SuMXER.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Stoixer,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winclies- 
ter,  Rector  of  Old  Alresford,  Hants.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    One  vol.  crown  Svo.     With  Illustrations.     63.  bound. 
" '  Our  Holiday  in  the  East '  may  take  its  place  among  the  earnest  and  able 
books  recording  personal  travel  and  impressions  in  those  lands  which  are  conse- 
crated to  us  by  their  identification  with  Bible  history.'' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  most  charming  narrative  of  a  tour  in  the  East  amongst  scenes  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  the  Christian.    No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  fascinating 
volume  without  the  pleasant  conviction  of  having  obtained  much  valuable  aid  for 
the  study  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  Our  Blessed  Lord's  life." — Record. 
"An  attractive  volume,  which  is  very  agreeable  reading."— /o/««  Bull. 

LIFE  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.    By  Mrs.  Guthrie, 

Author  of  "  Through  Russia,"  "  My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort,"  &c. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 

"This  is  a  remarkable  book,  for  the  variety  and  brilliance  of  the  pictures  which 
it  sets  before  us.  Mrs.  G-uthrie  is  no  ordinary  observer.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for 
scenery,  and  can  describe  what  she  sees  with  much  vividness.  Then  she  is  a  bot- 
anist, at  home  in  the  vast  variety  of  the  Indian  flora,  something  of  an  archteolo- 
gist,  and  has  more  than  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  Indian  history ;  and  she  notes 
with  a  keen  interest  the  life  and  character  of  the  native  population.  Altogether 
this  is  a  charming  book,  in  which  we  can  find  no  fault,  except  it  be  an  embarrass- 
ing richness  of  matter  which  makes  us  feel  t'nat  we  have  given  no  idea  of  it  to 
our  readers  ;  we  can  only  say,  Let  them  judge  for  themselves.'' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  ilrs.  Guthrie's  '  Life  in  Western  India  "  is  worthy  the  graphic  pen  of  this  ac- 
complished writer.  Her  familiarity  with  Indian  life  enables  her  to  portray  in 
faithful  and  vivid  hues  the  character  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  tribes,  noting 
the  peculiarities  of  their  social  and  religious  traditions,  and  representing  their 
personal  habits  and  manners  with  picturesque  fidelity." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"A  most  charming  and  delightful  book."' — Home  News  for  India. 

MY    JOURNEY    ROUND    THE    WORLD,    via 

Ceylon,  Xew  Zealand,  Australia,  Torres  Str.ut.s,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  By  Captain  S.  H.  Jones-Parry, 
late  102nd  Royal  Madras  Fusileers.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.     21s. 

"  A  very  pleasant  book  of  travel,  well  worth  v&d.A.\ngy —Spectator. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  follow  Captain  Jones-Parry  on  his  journey  round  the  world. 
He  is  full  of  life,  sparkle,  sunlight,  and  anecdote."— G'ra/j/iJc. 

DIARY  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

AND  RUSSIA,  IN  1827.     By  The  Marchioness  of  Westminster. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  15s. 
"  A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  are  the  letters  written  which  Lady 
"Westminster  sent  home,  that  her  book  is  most  agreeable;  and  it  has  this  special 
merit,  that  it  brings  clearly  before  us  a  number  of  the  great  people  of  former 
days,  royal  and  imperial  personages,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  the  traveller's 
rank  enabled  her  to  viQ?s.e.''— Athenaeum. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS.      By 

LiEUT.-CoLONEL  E.  S.  BRIDGES,  Grenadier  Guards.    1  vol.  8yo.    15s. 
"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  for  his  pages  are  light  and 
pleasant.    The  volume  will  be  found  both  amusing  and  useful."— 4 </<e«ie«m. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.      Second 

Series.     By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  The  social  rank  of  the  persons  whose  lives  and  characters  are  delineated  in 
this  work  and  the  inherent  romance  of  the  stories  it  embodies  will  ensure  it  a 
widespread  popularity. — Examiner. 
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MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Peivate  Life  (1787- 

1874).  By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Snipsox.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"  Madame  de  "Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.  Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

"This  book  was  well  worth  translating.  Mrs.  Simpson  has  written  excellent 
English,  while  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  French."— r/ie  Times. 

"  M.  Guizot  stands  out  in  the  pages  of  his  daughter's  excellent  biography  a  dis- 
tinct and  Lfe-like  figure.  He  is  made  to  speak  to  us  in  his  own  person.  The  best 
part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  number  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  freely  unfolds  his 
feelings  and  opinions,  and  draws  with  unconscious  boldness  the  outlines  of  his- 
forcible  and  striking  character." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

WORDS     OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queex. 
Fourth  Edition.       1  vol.  small  4to.     5s.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers." — Athenieum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissivenes3 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. "—5niJ5/» 
Qyarter-lp  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wipe. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  With  Portrait.  24s. 
'^This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  "We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czemy,- 
Spontini,  Eossini,  Auber,  Hale'vy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  0.  Klmgemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persian!, 
Mahbran,  Paganini,  Kachel,  Konzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg,  Berlioz,  Velluti,  C. 
Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their  time,  will  recall  a 
flood  of  recollections.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Eubenstein,  Dr.  von  Bulow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  &ne<id.otes.'"—Athenxum. 

CELEBRITIES   I  HAVE   KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.    30s. 
"  Lord  William  Lennox  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory,  and  he  write 
easily  and  pleasantly."— Pa/?  Mall  Gazette. 
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HOLIDAYS  IN  EASTERN  FRANCE ;   Sketches 

of  Travel  in  Champagne,  Fraxche-Comte,  the  Jura,  the  Yallet  of 
the  DouBS,  &c.     By  M.  Beth.axi-Edwards.    8vo.  Illustrations,  15s. 
"  Miss  Edwards'  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleasant  style  as  that  which 
described  her  wanderings  in  Western  France,  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  recom- 
mended that  its  contents  are  fresher  and  more  novel'' — Saturday  Review. 

"Readers  of  this  work  will  find  plenty  of  fresh  information  about  some  of  the 
most  delightful  parts  of  France.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  as  graphic  as  the 
sketches  of  character  are  lifelike."'— 6-7o6e. 

A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

^Martin,  Schoolmaster    and  Poet.     Written    and   Edited   by   the 

Author  of  "  John  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  2l3. 

"A  remarkable  book.      It  records  the  life,  work,  aspirations,  and  death  of  a 

schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  ambitious  soul.      His  writings  brim  with 

vivid  thought,  touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and 

books,  expressed  in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.   Edited, 

from  the  French  of  L.  Wiesener,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yoxge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyfie,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"iL  Wiesener  is   to  be  complimented  on  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and  re- 
search shown  in  this  work.  Miss  Yonge  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished 
the  task  which  she  has  undertaken." — Athenxum. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  PALACES ;  or,  Chronicles  of 

Chelsea.    By  the  Rev.  A..  G.  L'Estrange.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"  Mr.  L'Estrange  has  much  to  tell  of  the  various  public  institutions  associated 
with  Chelsea.  Altogether  his  volumes  show  some  out-of-the-way  research,  and 
are  written  in  a  lively  and  gossipping  style."' — The  Times. 

"Mr.  L"Estrange  tells  us  much  that  is  interesting  about  Chelsea.  We  take 
leave  of  this  most  charming  book  with  a  hearty  recommendation  of  it  to  our 
readers." — Spectator. 

AN   ACTOR    ABROAD;    or,  Gossip,  Dramatic, 

Xarratite,  and  Descrlptite  :  From  the  Recollections  of  an 
Actor  in  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Central  America,  and  Xevr  York.  By  Edmund 
Leathes.     Demy  8vo.     los. 

PLAYS,   PLAYERS,   AND  PLAYHOUSES,  AT 

HOME  AXD  ABROAD  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Drama  and  the 
Stage.     By  Lord  Wtlltam  Pitt  Lennox.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.   2l3. 

COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lexxox.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Coaching  Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :   An  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.  By 
MOLTNTEUX  St.  John.    2  vols.  "With  Portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin.  21s. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA,  LADY  CHATTER- 

TON ;  With  some  Passages  from  her  Diary.  By  E.  Heneage 
Bering.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Includmg  His  Correspondence.  By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 
pole.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.     30s. 

MY  YEAR  IN  AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie.     2  vols,  cro-wn  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaefreson,  of  Dul- 
lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffre- 
SON,  Author  of  "A  Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.   2  vols,  cro^yn  8vo.    21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE,  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.     By  Lord  Lamikgton.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontainebleau, 

ViNCENNEs.  By  Lord  Lamington.     1  vol.  8vo.     15s. 

A  MAN   OF  OTHER  DAYS  :   Recollections  of  the 

Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 

1816.  By  Chakles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  to  1819.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."   2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS;  or,  Every-day  Life  l\ 

Spaix.    By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Da  vies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERISIAINS.      By   the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s,  6d.  bound. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOE,  OF   '  JOHN  HALIFAX.' 

Eacli  in  One  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  illnstrated,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLE^^IAN. 

A  woman's  thoughts 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 
THE  woman's  KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN  S  MISTAKE. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  SAM  SLICK.' 

Each  in  One  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  bonnd,  and  iUnstrated,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;   OR,  LIFE 

IX  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 


WORKS  BY  ]VIRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  hound,  and  iUnstrated,  price  5s. 


ADAM  GRAEME. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


WORKS  BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volnme,  elegantly  printed,  honnd,  and  illnstrated,  price  5s. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT  FALCONER. 


ALEC  FORBES. 
SIR  GIBBIE. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


DOKOTHY'S  VENTUEE.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  EAPIEES  OF  EEGENT'S  PAEK.  By  John 

CoRDT  Jkaffkesox,    Author  of   '-LiTe   it   Down,"   &c.     3  vols. 
(In  March.) 

GEHENNA :  or,  Havens  of  Unrest.    By  The  Hon. 

Lewis  "Wis'gfield,  Author  of  "  In  Her  Majesty's  Keeping,"  &c. 
3  vols. 

IT  IS  NO  WONDEE:  A  Story  of  Bohemian  Life. 

By  J.  FiTZGEEALD  MOLLOY.      3  VOls. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  SOPHY:  or,  The  Adyen- 
TURES  OF  A  Savage.     By  Yiolet  Fane.     1  vol.     6s. 

"  '  Sophy  '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman  Its  merits  are  of 
a  strikingly  unusual  kind.  It  i?  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
interest,  and  abounds  in  novelty  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel 
that  will  make  its  mark." — The  World. 

"  A  clever,  amusing,  and  interesting  story,  well  worth  reading." — Post. 

THISTLEDOWN    LODGE.     By  M.  A.  Paull, 

Author  of  ''Tim's  Troubles,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  '  Thistledown  Lodge  '  is  a  delightful  labyrinth  of  plots  and  love-affairs,  and  a 
wonderful  collection  of  characters  of  all  nationalities.    It  is  written  with  gusto."— 
Academy. 

THE  SILVEE  LINK.     By  Mrs.  Houstoun,  Author 

of  "  Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  one  meets  with  so  pleasantly  written  a  story  as '  The  Silver 
Link.'    The  characters  are  faithful  to  na,i\xve:'— Morning  Post. 

"  An  interesting  novel,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  from  the  charming 
style  in  which  it  is  written." — Court  Journal. 

STEANGE  CHAPMAN.    By  W.  Marshall,  B.A., 

Author  of  "  Monsell  Digby."     3  vols. 

"  A  well-told  tale,  full  of  interest  and  variety.  It  is  written  with  strength  and 
vigour.  The  characters  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  scenery  and  incidents." — 
Athenieum. 

"  For  conception  and  for  execution  '  Strange  Chapman  '  rises  considerably  above 
the  average  of  novels.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  artisan  class  are  por- 
trayed with  a  vigorous  hand." — Spectator. 

TIME  AND   CHANCE.      By  Mrs.   Tom    Kelly. 

Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"The  story  of  these  lovers  (the  artists  Kuy  and  Ingha)  is  well  told  in  'Time 
and  Chance,'  and  some  aspects  of  diggers'  life  in  South  xVfrica  are  vividly  de- 
scribed."— Athenxuin. 

MISS  DAISY  DIMITY.    By  the  Author  of  "Queenie," 

"  A  Jewel  of  a  Girl,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  There  is  a  charm  about  this  book  which  makes  it  difficult  to  lay  it  down."— 
John  Bull. 

"  Daisy  herself  is  life-like,  and  is  altogether  an  attractive  heroine." — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

TILL  DEATH  US  DO  PAET.      By   Mrs.   J.   K. 

SrE>-DER,  Author  of  "  Godwyn's  Ordeal,"  «S:c.     3  vols, 
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THE  QUESTION   OF  CAIN.    By  Mrs.  Cashel 

HoEY,  Author  of  •'  A  Golden  Sorrow,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  taking  in  this  novel.  It  has  an  Irish  charm  in  it." 
—Athenxinn. 

"A  very  successful  novel,  with  a  remarkably  well-constructed  plot.  It  is  inter- 
esting from  beginning  to  end.    The  heroine  is  charming."— ,S/m-<afor. 

"  There  is  enough  of  plot  and  incident  in  this  remarkable  novel  to  make  the 
fortune  of  half  a  dozen  ordinary  fictions."— TroWrf. 

"A  thoroughly  well-constructed  novel.  The  characters  are  clearly  defined,  and 
the  interest  increases  chapter  by  chapter." — John  Bull. 

"A  bright  and  amusing  story." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  •  The  Question  of  Cain '  must  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest,  and,  apart 
from  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  fascinating  romance  of  modern  life,  has 
deeper  claims  on  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  people."— J/ar«in^  Post. 

"This  story  is  well  told.     It  deserves  to  find  many  readers."— Pa??  Jlall  Gazette. 

HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER,    and    Other   Tales    and 

Sketches.     By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax."     1  vol.     lOs.  6d. 
"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.     It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  MAN'S   MISTAKE.     By   the   Author    of    "St. 

Olave's,"'  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  'A  Man's  ilistake,'  like  the  other  novels  by  the  same  author,  is  written  in  a 
pleasant  style.''— Athenieum. 

HARRY  JOSCELYN.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt,  Author 

of  "  Chronicles  of  Carhngford,"  &c.     3  vols. 
'•In  ' Harry  Joscelyn '  Mrs.  Oliphant  makes  judicious  use  of  sharp  and  telling 
contrasts.    Nothing  can  be  better  than  her  pictures  of  the  bleak  Cumberland  fells 
and  their  rough  inhabitants,  except  her  clever  sketches  of  Anglo-Italian  life  in 
Leghorn.     Harry  himself  is  a  clever  and  interesting  study."— The  Times. 

AMONG  THE  HILLS.    By  E.  Frances  Poyxter, 

Author  of  "  My  Little  Lady,"  &c.     2  vols. 
"For  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling,  quiet  pathos,  and  good  taste,  'Among  the 
Hills  '  may  take  rank  among  the  better-class  fictions  of  the  day." — St.  James's  Gaz. 

RESEDA.      By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of   '^  Gen- 

tianella,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"'Keseda'  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  will  sustain  its  author's  reputation.    It  is 
calculated  to  give  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  lovers  of  modern  fiction." — Post. 

LITTLE  FIFINE.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

••  Patty,"  "  Beside  the  River,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"In  these  volumes  Mrs.  Macquoid  reveals  the  skill  in  the  delineation  of  varying 
types  of  character,  the  unmistakable  dramatic  power,  and  the  quiet  grace  of  style 
which  invest  aU  her  books  with  such  real  charm." — Scotsman. 

LOVE,  HONOUR,  AND  OBEY.    By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  "  Glencairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 

STRICTLr  TIED  UP.    By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 

Beresford  Hope,  M.P.     T/iird  and  Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.     Gs. 

MY  LORD  AND  MY  LADY.     By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of   "Viva,"   ''Mignon,"   &c.     Third  Edition.     3  vols. 
"This  novel  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.    It  is  as 
fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  lull  of 
novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  life."— TA^  World. 


Published  annually,  in    One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   icith  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  hound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  &d. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  FIFTY-flRST  EDITION  FOR  1882  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  -well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
^ver  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  reahn,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peei-s  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  pei-fect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  ai"e  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  W'e  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Standard. 
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OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   ET   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POTNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volxune,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  LUnstrated,  price  5s. 

1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editiona 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— iTxamt/ier. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 
"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
n  formation,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.    Its  matter  is  good." — Athf^nxunu 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR   OP   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical    Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  Story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  dehcacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-/'o5<, 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  &  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originaUty  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  "Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will' excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infaUibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenseum. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect" — Athenspmn. 

10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading. '—£'zami«er. 
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11.  MAKGAEET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming." — Athenseum. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  waUona."— Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Olobe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book." — Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— ^unrfa^^  Times 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction. "—rime*. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
Gne  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
'  The  Caxtons.'  "Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  ch&rm.''— Illustrated  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

'"  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story^ 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— ^</jCTa;Mm. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday Revieu. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— -4 fAfnawm. 

24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.   By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  delightful  hook."— Athenseum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  lit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Z-ancei. 
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25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— At?ienxum. 

26.  MISTEESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.    "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  tol±"— Standard, 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  ilrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  ISIiserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  iL Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  gp.mns."— Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like." Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography."— 5a(«rc?ai/  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '—Athenaeum. 

32.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." Post 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.    Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \a,sV'—Athenosum^ 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— Athenaeum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  aU  readera" Post. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *' JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"— Times. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  hook."— Saturday  Review. 

38.  ROBERT  FALCONER.  By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  '  Eobert  Falconer  '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  humau 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feeliags."— Athenaeum. 
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39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
" '  The  "Woman's   Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  aa  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Aihemeum. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers." — Times. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY.     By  the  Author  of  "  Jolm  Halifax.'^ 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well- written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympatbj- 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. ' 

43.  HANNAH.     By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax." 

« '  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work," — United  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Eose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  mosS 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn." — Times. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 
"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy, 

50.    SIR  GIBBIE.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie  '  is  a  book  of  genius."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humom-.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike." — AtJienceuTn. 

51.  YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."" 
"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times. 
"  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.  It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenaeum 

52.  LORD  BRACKENBURY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  A  yerj  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  'verve'  in  the  book." — Athenieum. 

'"Lord  Brackenbury '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end.''— Academy. 
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